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Nuremberg 

iN  the  history  of  Europe  as  it  emerged 
from  the  chaos  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there  is 
nothing  more  fascinating  and  in- 
structive than  the  story  of  the  free 
cities ;  and  perhaps  none  of  these  towns  has 
had  a  more  fruitful  and  opulent  career  and  has 
gathered  around  itself  more  inspiring  and  pa- 
thetic memories  than  the  now  thriving  city  of 
Nuremberg,  once  a  favorite  stronghold  of  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa.  Among  the  Italian  cities  of 
note,  it  most  resembled  Venice  in  its  aristocracy 
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and  government.  Unlike  Florence,  the  Guilds 
took  but  little  part  in  State  affairs.  True,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  sturdy  craftsman  and 
"  common  people "  revolted  against  the  Rat,  or 
Council  of  Burghers,  then  composed  entirely  of 
representatives  of  the  wealthier  and  stronger  patri- 
cian families,  and  secured  eight  scats  in  the  govern- 
ing body  out  of  421,  and  organized  Guilds,  But 
the  advantage  was  short  lived  :  within  a  year  the 
Guilds  were  suppressed,  the  artizans  never  hav- 
ing had  any  real  power  in  the  Council,  although 
they  appear  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
treated  and  well  employed  until  the  dominant 
families  grew  unpatriotic,  gave  up  their  citizenship 
and  retired  into  the  country,  foolishly  striving  to 
imitate  the  landed  nobility.  It  took  some  five 
or  six  centuries  to  bring  about  this  unhappy 
state  of  affairs. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  11.  in  1219  granted  to 
Nuremberg  its  first  charter  with  exceptional  priv- 
ileges, "  because  it  possesses  neither  vineyard  nor 
shipping  and  is  situated  on  a  very  stubborn  soil." 
It  now  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  free  imperial  city 
and  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  glory 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Other  and  more  popu- 
lous social  entities  have  gone  to  decay  far  more 
quickly.     It  was  a  place,  as  Carlyle  says,  where  a 
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stout  man  could  find  room  to  try  out  what  there 
was  in  him.  And  the  Italian,  Alneas  Sylvius, 
later  Pope  Pius  IL  speaks  of  it  in  the  fourteenth 
century  as  a  truly  magnificent  city,  full  of  splen- 
did houses  and  castles,  whose  simple  burghers 
are  better  lodged  than  the  king  of  Scotland. 

Nuremberg  was  rich,  the  richest  town  of  all 
Germany.  It  was  closely  connected  with  Venice — 
Venetians  claiming  it  had  made  its  fortunes — 
and  was  the  distributing  point  of  trade  between 
the  East,  and  Western  and  Central  Europe.  When 
this  trade  was  diverted  it  still  had  an  independ- 
ent existence  as  a  manufacturing  city,  and  now 
thrives,  unique  in  appearance,  retaining  its  indi- 
vidual character,  but  abreast  with  modern 
achievements    and    scientific    progress. 

After  the  era  of  great  prosperity  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  came  an  age  of  decline.  It  is 
said,  "the  patrician  families  became  ashamed  of 
trade,  and  the  Council  eventually  placed  all 
craftsmen  and  trades  at  such  disadvantage  by 
embargoes  and  foolish  taxes  that  many  went  to 
neighboring  towns  and  competed  against  it." 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  besieged  by  Wallenstein 
near  by  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  increased 
her  debts  and  paralyzed  her  trade.  Thus  Nur- 
emberg lost  her  supremacy.     But,  still  conserva- 
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tive,  she  refused  to  receive  the  Flemish  weavers 
who  came  there  for  refuge  from  the  religious 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition.  The  old  insis- 
tence that  "  all  good  things  come  out  of  Nurem- 
berg "  gave  place  to  loose  workmanship  :  so  the 
glory  of  the  town  departed  ;  it  cradled  no  more 
merchant  princes,  no  more  artisans  of  worth,  no 
more  artists,  and  in  this  way  the  once  proud 
Oligarchy,  with  strong  democratic  instincts,  gave 
place  to  an  effete  State. 

Neighboring  towns  prospered  while  Nurem- 
berg suffered,  and  this  fair  mediaeval  free  town, 
this  once  staunch  little  nation,  so  to  speak,  at  a 
time  the  pride  of  great  German  Emperors  and 
the  court  place  of  Kings,  became  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Little  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Nuremberg  ; 
even  the  origin  of  its  name  is  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery. It  probably  began  as  a  timber  and  mud 
fortress  as  a  place  of  safety  or  rest  in  the  sur- 
rounding forests,  The  earliest  mention  of  Nur- 
emberg occurs  in  an  edict,  by  the  Emperor  Henry 
III,  in  1050,  He  gave  it  the  right  to  hold  a  mar- 
ket and  issue  her  own  coinage,  so  it  must  already 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
A  wall  was  built  around  the  Burg,  and  as  the  city 
grew  other  walls  were  built,  and  in  1432  the  big 
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wall  some  three  miles  long  and  the  moat,  which 
took  twenty-six  years  to  build,  were  completed. 
Modern  practical  notions  commenced  tearing 
down  the  walls,  but  Crown  Prince  Frederick  of 
Prussia  made  a  special  visit  to  the  city  and  in- 
duced the  community  to  save  the  "treasure"  to 
Germany,  In  spite  of  the  few  gaps  that  break 
its  continuity,  the  walls  with  its  many  towers,  the 
moat,  now  converted  into  charming  gardens, 
orchards  and  play  grounds,  are  picturesque,  and 
rank  today,  with  those  of  Rotheburg,  among  the 
finest  examples  of  mediaeval  military  architecture. 
The  covered  passage,  which  connected  the  towers 
in  the  wall,  are  partially  destroyed,  but  such  sec- 
tions as  remain,  overhanging  the  gardens  in  the 
moat  below,  make  fascinating  groupings,  combin- 
ing the  practical  and  the  beautiful.  The  greater 
part  of  the  walls  and  most  of  the  one  hundred 
remaining  towers  are  occupied,  and  the  modern 
citizen  of  Nuremberg  deserves  much  praise  in 
striving  to  maintain  the  mediaeval  appearance 
of  the  town,  and  building  the  new  houses  with 
the  old  style  of  peaked  gable  and  red  tiled  roof. 
It  is  strange  that  at  a  time  when  Nuremberg 
was  so  well  protected  with  defences,  so  little 
attention  should  have  been  paid  to  sanitary  im- 
provements.    Up    to    the    fifteenth    century    its 
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streets  knew  no  pavements  and  were  resigned 
alternately  with  the  weather,  to  deep  slush  or 
dust,  and  up  to  very  recent  times  the  streets 
carried  the  fame  of  being  most  wretchedly  paved. 
The  Pegnitz,  which  runs  through  the  city,  over- 
flowed its  banks  :  drainage  was  unknown,  all 
manner  of  refuse  accumulated  in  the  moat,  cattle 
and  pigs  shared  the  huts  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Little  is  the  wonder  that  the  Black  Death  often 
wrought  havoc.  Its  earlier  history  is  rife  with 
struggles  which  carried  off  hundreds,  but  rarely 
led  to  any  real  reform. 

Many  stories  amusing  and  gruesome  are  told, 
and  one  is  called  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  by  the  statue  of  the  bagpipe  player  of 
Nuremberg,  which  stands  in  the  Ebner  Gasse. 
This  bagpipe  player  was  greatly  beloved  in 
Nuremberg.  One  night  after  he  had  played  at  a 
festivity  and  come  off  considerably  the  worse  for 
all  the  treating  he  had  received,  he  fell  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  lay  unconscious, 
when  a  plague  cart  came  rumbling  along,  the 
driver  shouting  to  the  householders  to  deliver 
their  dead.  The  team,  seeing  the  body  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  halted,  and  the  driver  flung 
our  bagpiper  into  the  cart.  He  was  soon  roused 
by  the  jolting,  and  terrified  to  find  where  he  was, 
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screamed  aloud.  This  had  no  effect,  for  such 
sounds  were  common,  so  he  began  to  blow  his 
bagpipes  and  produced  such  astonishing  tunes 
that  it  seemed  like  the  strains  of  Heaven.  He 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  driver,  whereon 
the  victim  was  released  and  started  home  a  re- 
formed man  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age  respected 
and  loved. 

It  must  have  been  a  hardy  people  indeed  who 
could  survive  circumstances  and  environments 
such  as  crowd  around  the  early  history  of  the 
town.  Struggles  with  robber  knights,  brigand 
nobles  who  preyed  on  its  traders,  quarrels  with 
neighboring  towns,  continuous  internal  feuds  with 
the  Burggraf,  which  were  not  settled  till  the  city 
purchased  the  Burgraves  Castle  in  1420  for 
120,000  gilders.  But  the  various  races  gathered 
around  the  primitive  defence  and  the  shrine  of 
St.  Sebald,  made  a  blood  that  showed  signs  even 
in  early  periods  of  unique  character  and  splen- 
did capacity  and  energy.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  lusty  burghers,  in 
league  at  times  with  other  free  towns,  secured  a. 
measure  of  immunity  from  their  common  enemies 
and  held  full  possession  in  all  property  rights 
in  the  forests  and  territories  naturally  contrib- 
uting to  it.     But  the  prosperity  which  came  with. 
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these  measures  and  the  first  charter,  wrenched 
or  purchased  from  German  kings,  which  gave  it 
full  independence,  brought  new  troubles.  The 
tdwn  survived  the  neglect  of  absent  emperors 
and  kings  who  spent  moneys  derived  from  its 
treasure  houses  on  foreign  wars  and  follies,  it 
had  circumvented  its  aggressive  Burggraf,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hohenzollern 
family,  now  the  reigning  house  of  Prussia,  and 
brought  to  peace  the  surrounding  country,  but 
seemingly  the  neglect  of  its  own  aristocracy  or 
ruling  class  could  not  be  overcome. 
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DAM  Kraft,  Peter  Vischer  and  Veit 
Stoss  were  the  trio  of  master  crafts- 
men encouraged  by  Emperor  Max= 
imilian  and  the  recognition  of  fellow 
)Citiz2ns.  Adam  Kraft  won  the  favor 
of  the  Rat  and  was  allowed  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  workmen.  He  cared  little  for  fame  or 
money  and  lived  a  life  so  retired  that  little  is  known. 
His  friend,  Peter  Vischer,  left  to  Nuremberg  one 
of  its  greatest  treasures  in  the  Shrine  of  St. 
Sebald,  executed  "to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
Almighty  and  St,  Sebald."  It  stands  a  master- 
piece of  design  and  execution,  to  this  day  a  joy 
to  all  who  see  it,  in  St,  Sebald  Cathedral,  a  per- 
fect storehouse  of  German  mediaeval  and  renais- 
sance art.  It  was  in  this  period  that  Albrecht 
Durer,  a  young  Hungarian  goldsmith,  found  his 
way  to  Nuremberg,  eager  to  participate  in  the 
exceptional  advantages  offered  by  the  enlightened 
city.  He  soon  became  a  master  goldsmith  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  workers.  Albrecht 
junior,  the  third  of  eighteen  children,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  goldsmith,  but  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  a  painter,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  admitted  to  the  studio  of  Wolgemut  and 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  and  most  German 
of  German  masters. 
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Not  only  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  but  in  science 
and  in  literature  Nuremberg  held  her  own  in  the 
glorious  years  of  her  prosperity.  Hans  Sachs, 
son  of  a  prosperous  tailor,  takes  the  lead.  He 
received  an  excellent  education  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker,  and  in  his  travels  became 
acquainted  with  the  various  guilds  of  Meister- 
sengers.  On  his  return  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Nuremberg  Meistersenger  Guild.  His  powers  of 
description  were  extraordinary  and  his  eulogy 
of  Nuremberg  in  verse  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  became  a  power,  thor- 
oughly healthy  and  beneficial,  and  the  chief 
guest  at  every  gathering  of  burghers. 

With  the  Reformation  came  the  downfall  of 
art  productions,  and  though  carefully  protected 
and  idolized  by  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg,  new 
works  were  not  forthcoming. 


ODAY  a  visit  to  the  quaint  old  town 
is  a  return  to  another  world.  You 
are  landed  outside  of  a  double  wall 
above  which  pile  the  masses  of  red 
tiled  roofs.  If  fortune  is  with  you 
and  you  approach  the  town  toward  evening,  the 
illusion  is  complete.  After  the  glow  of  sunset 
fades  away,  the  lights  shine  out  from  the  houses 
and  the  spires  of  St,  Sebald  and  St.  Lorenzo  come 
forth  lightly  in  contrast  to  the  heavy  towers  of 
the  fortifications.  The  noise  of  the  modern  fac- 
tory has  stopped,  in  the  moat  garden  some  belated 
children  are  scrambling  home  urging  each  other 
in  low  tones,  to  hasien  the  return.  Very  like  a 
romance,  a  toy  city  in  a  way,  but  irresistible.  In 
the  morning  you  find  Nuremberg  a  thriving  com- 
mercial city  with  some  three  hundred  factories 
crowded  around  its  outer  walls.  With  all  the 
modern  accessories  which  are  considered  neces- 
sary to  society,  she  has  retained  like  no  other  city 
her  individual  character. 

The  town  is  entered  by  bridges  across  the  moat 
and  gates  through  the  inner  wall.  The  electric 
car  dashes  in  with  you,  through  and  around  the 
town  and  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Fuerth.  At 
the  same  time  slowly  dragging  heavy  wooden 
carts,  are  teams    of    oxen,    familiar   to  Albrecht 
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Durer  and  his  time.  The  towers  of  St.  Lorenzo 
church  come  nearer  and  the  beauties  of  its  front 
entrance  remind  the  passer  of  the  great  struc- 
tural beauty  within,  its  massive  pillars,  fine  roof, 
the  beautiful  Ciborium  or  Pyx  made  by  Adam 
Kraft,  which  soars  up  to  the  roof,  and  finally  the 
brilliant  windows,  among  the  best  preserved  old 
stained  glass  windows  in  Europe.  The  Frauen 
Kirche  stands  in  the  delightful  market  place. 
Here  startling  contrasts  are  regular  occurrences. 
The  mediaeval  and  early  renaissance  times  are 
ever  present  with  the  strictly  modern.  The  space 
is  crowded  with  stalls  with  wares  and  provisions, 
fruit  and  flowers  for  sale.  The  women  sit  under 
their  umbrellas,  the  same  as  those  used  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  with  the  same  humor,  and  bargain 
away  their  goods,  ready  to  gossip  with  the  regu- 
lar customer  or  the  wandering  tourist  and  des- 
cribe to  him  the  mysteries  surrounding  the 
building  of  the  Schoene  Brunnen.  A  little 
beyond,  up  the  hill,  is  the  Burg,  with  iti  medi- 
aeval rooms,  the  chamber  of  torture  and  the 
Iron  Maiden. 

Returning  from  the  Burg  the  Bell  of  the  Brat- 
wurstgloecklein  cordially  invites  for  luncheon  : 
the  same  five  hundred  years  ago  announced  the 
sausages   ready.     You  are  seated  and  the  poem 
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is    handed    you    to    read    while   you  await   your 
feast : — 

Long,  Long  ago,  hozu  lon^  1  canywt  tell. 

The  world  has  known  the  famous  Little  Bell. 

Years  has  it  stood,  and  firm  it  stands  to-day. 

Nor  ever  yet  has  turned  a  guest  away. 

Not  in  wide  thoroughfare  or  noble  highway 

We  find  its  portal,  but  in  modest  by-way. 

No  lofty  edifice  attracts  us  he?~e, 

And  yet  '  tis  sought  by  all  from  year  to  year. 

A  little  chapel  stands  not  far  away 

To  share  its  loneliness  from  day  to  day. 

Now  confidejitly  step  within  its  portal, 

And  find  content  for  tired  and  thirsty  mortal. 

More  than  four  hundred  years  ago  they  came 

Who  add  to-day  a  lustre  to  its  name. 

The  Meistersingers  often  tarried  here 

And  rested,  tasting  sausages  and  beer. 

Noble  Pirkheimer,  patron  of  all  art. 

Tossing  a  beaker,  bravely  did  his  part. 

Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler,  filled  with  poems  divine. 

Sat  here  and  drank  his  f  agon  of  good  wine. 

Here  Adam  Kraft,  the  gifted  sculptor,  came 

And  drained  a  measure  to  the  hostel' s  fame. 

Veit  Stoss,  the  carver,  with  his  craftsman  s  skill. 

Up  to  the  brim  his  goblet  here  would  fill. 
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Here  Peter  Vischer  would  the  chorus  swell. 

And  drink  his  portion  to  the  Little  Bell. 

But  he  who  made  its  name  and  fame  still  surer 

Was — need  you  ask? — the  master  Alhrecht  Durer. 

He  and  his  confreres — may  their  praise  endure! — 

Made  for  the  Bell  a  fame  both  sound  and  sure. 

So,  dwelling  on  these  things,  I  fain  would  tell 

The  glories  of  this  far  famed  Little  Bell, 

Where  these  great  men  so  well  and  oft  have  drunk; 

I,  too,  beneath  the  board  have  gently  sunk! 

So  may  the  Bell,  as  year  by  year  still  passes. 

Yet  listen  to  the  merry  clink  of  glasses. 

Recall  again  the  happy  days  oj  yore. 

Till  life  and  death  and  time  shall  be  no  more. ' ' 

And  so,  rather  than  being  known  as  the  town 
of  Emperor  Barbarossa,  or  their  favorite  King 
Max,  or  as  the  special  charge  of  Burggraf  Conrad 
of  Hohenzollern,  it  has  come  to  pass  Nuremberg 
is  the  town  of  Albrecht  Durer,  master  engraver 
and  painter,  and  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker 
poet,  who  with  his  verses  did  more  to  forward 
Protestantism  in  Germany  than  did  Martin  Luther 
himself. 

We  think  of  Paris  first  on  account  of  its  univer- 
sities and  the  French  Kings  ;  of  Venice  for  the 
powerful  Council  and  the  Merchant  Prince;    of 
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Florence  for  the  Medici  Family  and  the  power- 
ful guilds;  but  with  the  name  Nuremberg  it  is 
always  the  artisan,  the  artist  and  the  poet  which 
comes  first.  And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  we  may  learn  the  worthy  lesson  the  town 
has  to  offer  us. 


"3  5too5  in  Venice,  on  tlje  i^ridge  of  Sigl^s; 
Zh^  palace  an6  a  prison  on  eac^  ^an6  ; 
3  5aw  from  out  t^e  wave  ^er  structures  rise 
Z\%  from  t^e  stroke  of  tl)e  encl)anter*s  wan6 : 
Zh,  thousand  ^^^ax^  t^elr  cloudy  wings  expand 
TAroun6  me,  <xx\.h  a  d^lng  (Blor^  smiles 
0*er  t^e  far  times,  w^en  man^  a  subject  lan6 
TLooK*6  to  t^e  winged  ^lon*s  marble  piles, 
W^ere  Venice  sate  In  state,  throned  on  ^er 
^un5re6  Isles ! 

"  Childe  HaroWs  Pilgrimage  " — ^jroit. 
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Venice 

EYOND  the  mere  desire  that  their 
works  and  tpecies  shall  have  long 
lease  of  life,  men  perhaps  seldom 
think  of  the  fate  of  either.  If  they 
did,  or  could  prognosticate  the  futur- 
ity of  what  they  build,  tears  would  be  shed  in  the 
borning  of  most  things.  For  most  of  men's 
creatures  and  creations  are  destined  to  perverse, 
or  reverse,  usages.  Venice  does  not  entirely 
escape  the  common  ending  of  mundane  matters. 
True,  the  home  of  this  ancient  and  proud 
Republic    still    has    a  charm  ;    but  it  is   a   petite 
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charm,  not  at  all  consonous  with  ring  of  the  old 
glory.  Where  the  finest  of  Constantinople  work- 
manship was  once  prized  and  found  a  ready- 
market  alongside  of  splendid  carpets  from 
Oriental  loom,  there  is  now  sold  the  cheap  bric- 
a-brac  indiscreet  idlers  love  so  well.  Where  the 
Bellini,  Titian  and  Giorgioni  strolled,  absorbing 
the  golden  afternoon  light  as  it  showered  from 
azure  skies,  anything  but  clever  painters  sketch 
interminably.  And  it  is  so  also  with  the  casual 
traveller  ;  these,  maybe,  think  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Doge  to  the  Adriatic  as  a 
sort  of  pleasantry  indulged  in  by  the  ancient 
lords  of  the  city  —  a  touch  of  the  theatre  —  or 
should  we  say,  opera  boufFe.  And,  in  thinking 
thus,  how  far  from  realities  they  get.  There  is 
some  dispute  and  absent-mindedness  among  the 
old  chroniclers  as  to  just  when  and  how  this 
custom  was  instituted  ;  but  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  Doge  Pietro  Orseolo  was  the  first 
chief  figure  in  the  ceremony.  It  purposed  to  do 
honor  to  him  for  having  swept  the  seas  of  the 
African  corsairs  who  made  their  headquarters  in 
the  "  impregnable  fortress  "  Narentini.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Republic's  first  great 
naval  victory.  She  was  proud  of  it,  for  more 
ancient  and  then  opulent  towns  had  long  paid  toll 
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and  tribute  monies  to  these  pirates.  At  that 
time,  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  Venice 
was  not  our  Venice.  True,  the  more  ancient 
town  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  974,  during 
one  of  the  frequent  and  violent  insurrections  of 
the  populace  ;  but  the  city  we  know  had  only 
begun  to  be  traced  on  the  swampy  islands.  This 
revolution,  it  seems,  left  the  Venetians  barely  a 
cover  over  their  heads.  Young  Pietro's  father, 
an  excellent  Doge,  had  done  much  to  repair  the 
damage.  It  was  he  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
San  Marco  and  the  Doges'Palace.  But  he  occupied 
the  throne  for  two  years  only.  One  night  he 
disappeared,  and  it  is  said  a  religious  revivalist 
induced  him  to  take  himself  to  a  monastery  in 
France,  No  doubt  the  insecurity  of  the  life  of  a 
Doge  in  those  wild  days  had  more  to  do  with  his 
retirement  than  a  love  of  the  ascetic  existence. 
His  predecessor  had  been  burned  out  like  a  rat 
and  executed  by  the  rabble.  So  we  may  guess 
the  elder  Orseolo  took  time  by  the  forelock  — 
having  no  mind  to  be  recalled  from  office  in  the 
ancient  Venetian  fashion.  In  truth,  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  did  the  Vene- 
tians have  any  regular  system  of  election,  or 
division  of  responsibility  in  the  government,  the 
Doge  being  virtually  autocratic  in  authority.     Two 
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councillors  were  supposed  to  advise  and  assist 
him  ;  but  their  influence  was  nil.  The  great  seal 
ring  was  placed  upon  the  Doge's  hand  by  popular 
acclamation,  and  his  deposition,  as  intimated,  a 
purely  informal  execution  —  if  he  were  unpopu- 
lar. But  the  unpopularity  of  the  Doge  Vittali 
Michieli,  his  extreme  unfortunateness  as  a  mili- 
tary personage,  and  his  assasination,  brought 
Venetians  to  a  sense  of  the  crudeness  of  the  old 
way.  "it  were  well  that  the  Doge  should  have  a 
measure  of  safety  hedged  about  him,"  so  they 
said.  So  the  first  families  formulated  a  dignified 
species  of  election,  etc.  An  electoral  college 
was  established,  and  the  election  of  a  Doge  ulti- 
mately became  so  elaborate  that  a  description 
read  very  like  a  puzzle.  Some  ten  bodies  of 
electors  were  voted,  the  first  appointing  a  second, 
the  second  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  Doge 
emerged  triumphant.  Each  of  these  side  elec- 
tions, as  it  were,  was  secret,  and  the  ballots  cast 
enclosed  in  wax  balls.  But  the  people  were  not 
quite  satisfied  with  this  new  way :  they  wanted 
a  direct  hand  in  the  choice  of  their  Doge  ;  so  the 
little  by-play  was  invented  by  the  patricians,  of 
presenting  the  Doge  to  the  populace  in  the 
Piazza,  for  their  confirmation.  Until  the  time  of 
Doge  Pietro  Gradenigo,  at  the   end   of  the   thir- 
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teenth  century,  the  rabble  were  half  content  with 
this  device  ;  mostly,  perhaps,  because  Venice 
prospered  and  waxed  wealthier.  As  in  all  other 
States  the  populace  of  Venice  usually  laid  their 
ills  to  their  governor,  and  took  the  good  that 
came  as  the  increment  of  their  good  sense  and 
industry, 

Gradenigo  was  not  a  popular  person  ;  which  is 
not  saying  that  his  connection  with  the  patricians 
was  the  cause  of  such  sentiment  towards  him  : 
for  the  Venetians,  whether  by  popular  vote  or 
by  their  elaborate  systems,  never  chose  a  Doge 
of  plebian  or  proletariat  disposition.  He  was 
looked  upon  with  ill  favor  by  fishmonger  and 
aristocratic  merchant  :  as  he  aimed,  not  only  to 
eliminate  the  common  people  for  good  and  all 
from  State  affairs,  but  also  to  draw  the  lines 
closer  in  patrician  circles.  So  at  the  time  of  his 
elevation  to  the  Doge's  throne,  the  mob  gathered 
in  the  Piazza  and  proclaimed  one,  Tiepolo.  as  the 
popular  choice.  But  this  Tiepolo  was  a  quiet 
man  and  "a  good  citizen,"  and  retreated  the 
honor;  which  was  just  as  well,  maybe,  for  two 
revolutions  followed  the  installation  of  the  new 
Doge,  Gradenigo,  and  nothing  came  of  them 
except  the  formation  of  the  "  Terrible  "  Council 
of  Ten.     The  first  of  these  was  lead  by  a  man  of 
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wealth  but  not  of  high  birth.  He  and  a  few  fol- 
lowers knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  Grand  Council  ; 
they  were  bid  to  enter:  but  they  were  never  seen 
again  on  the  streets  of  Venice.  Gradenigo  was  a 
thoroughly  determined  man  and  a  politician,  a 
new  character  among  Venetian  autocrats. 

Later,  a  son  of  Tiepolo,  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  patrician  families,  essayed  to  forcibly 
depose  the  Doge.  In  a  body  of  some  hundreds 
they  stole  forth,  in  the  midnight  hours,  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirini,  a  veritable  fortress,  for  a 
"  coup  d'etat."  But  Gradenigo  awaited  them  in 
the  Piazza,  forewarned,  and  a  night  street  brawl 
came  about  in  which  Tiepolo  and  his  henchmen 
were  sorely  whipped.  It  was  at  this  critical 
moment  that  the  famous  Council  of  Ten  came 
into  being.  First  created  as  a  temporary  device, 
a  sort  of  vigilance  committee,  or  committee  of 
safety,  it  secured  itself  finally  in  perpetuity  in 
Venetian  affairs  and  ultimately  absorbed  all  the 
powers  of  the  Doge,  the  Counsiglio  Maggiore  and 
the  populace.  Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  piece  by 
piece,  the  few  acted  for  the  many  until  the 
Republic  of  Venice  became  an  Oligarchy,  rich, 
proud,  and  ruled  by  —  nobody  knew  whom  ;  for 
the  Council  of  Ten  was  secret  ;  it  held  its  meet- 
ings in  the  dark  ;  and  it  went  ill  with  any  who 
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achieved  its  displeasure.  Old  men  were  now 
chosen  as  the  Doges,  quiet  old  men  who  were 
content  to  be  a  puppet  prince.  Still  it  took  time 
even  to  train  the  high  spirits  of  these  Venetians. 
The  first  dummy  Doge,  Faliero,  a  man  of  seventy- 
odd,  who  had  done  great  deeds  as  a  military 
man  and  as  governor  of  Venetian  conquered 
territory,  took  unkindly  to  the  flippant  manner  of 
the  young  aristocracy  of  the  day.  Again,  he 
resented  certain  brutal  acts  toward  public  but 
plebian  servants  of  the  State  indulged  in  by  the 
same.  And  more,  he  refused  to  sign  still  further 
restrictive  enactments  in  the  Constitution  con- 
cocted by  the  Committee.  The  Committee  threat- 
ened, and  the  old  man  rebelled  ;  he  engaged  in 
an  open  revolt  and  led  a  band  of  rebels  against 
the  council  house.  As  a  result,  Faliero  gave  his 
life  on  the  steps  of  the  court  of  the  ducal  palace 
and  his  followers  were  hung  "  like  a  fringe  around 
the  outer  buildings."  The  Council  of  Ten  was 
indeed  terrible  to  meet  in  opposition.  Some  time 
after  bim  came  a  Foscari  to  the  Doge's  throne. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  full  swing  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  remarkable  period  so  full  of  crimes, 
plots,  intrigues  and  splendid  accomplishment. 
Francesco  Foscari  received  the  honors  of  a  royal 
funeral  and  the  Doge's  crown  was  taken  from  his 
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living  successor  and  given  him  again  for  the 
moment.  Still,  Foscari  sat  in  an  uneasy  seat 
during  his  term  for  he  crossed  purposes  with  the 
Committee  of  Ten.  Thrice  his  resignation  was 
demanded  :  and  answering  not,  the  Ten  proceed- 
ed to  the  ducal  seat,  deposed  him  and  broke  the 
great  seal  ring  of  the  Doge, 

And  thus  passed  the  Doges  of  Venice.  Usurp- 
ing all  the  prerogatives  of  the  people,  in  time  they 
were  robbed  of  all  power.  Beginning  as  auto- 
crats, they  end  as  mere  entertainers  of  public 
guests,  as  puppets  to  be  tossed  hither  and  thither 
at  the  will  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Pietro  Orseolo,  or  Dondolo,  he  who  directed 
the  Venetian  ships  which  carried  the  fourth  body 
of  crusaders  across  sea,  and  led  the  Venetians 
at  the  fall  of  Constantinople  ;  or  Michieli,  who 
became  King  of  Jerusalem  and  refused  the  crown 
of  Naples,  or  even  Gradenigo  would  have  cut 
a  sorry  figure  in  such  position.  To  be  a  king  and 
not  a  king  and  ruled  by  a  council  composed  of  — 
nobody  knew  who  —  must  have  been  distressing. 


HILE  all  the  chiefs  were  passing,  one 
after  the  other,  some  good,  some 
bad  and  some  really  great  men, 
Venice  was  altering  and  adding  to 
herself.  Among  the  arts  her  great- 
est glory  is  her  painters.  Standing 
under  the  covered  facade  at  the  end  of  the  Piazza 
opposite  San  Marco,  in  the  late  afternoon  of  a 
sunny  summer  day,  one  may  not  fail  to  realize, 
if  alive  to  his  environments,  the  source  of  inspir- 
ation of  the  color  Venetian  painters,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  affected.  The  sky  at  such  times 
is  so  like  that  of  the  lower  section  of  Titian's 
Ascension  :  there  is  just  the  suspicion  of  a  glint 
of  precious  metal  in  it  ;  it  is  as  if  the  gold  and 
old  rose  tints  of  the  church  reached  outward 
and  filled  the  air  ;  and  strangely  fantastic  as  this 
building  is  from  a  scholastic  point  of  view,  in 
these  happy  moments  its  incongruities  fade  away 
and  Greek  column,  Byzantine  arch  and  Gothic 
finial  melt  into  the  richest  of  artistic  harmony. 
And  herein  is  the  chief  charm  of  Venice  ;  for 
what  comes  as  forcibly  characteristic  of  its  cen- 
terpiece presents  itself  in  a  lesser  degree  all 
through  the  city.  Transplant  Venetian  architec- 
ture under    more    cruel    skies    and    it    becomes 
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flippant  or  uncultured  in  effect.  San  Marco  itself 
would,  maybe,  have  a  rather  tawdry  air  in  a 
bustling  modern  town.  In  truth  the  homogenity 
of  Venice  from  the  architectural  point  of  vision 
is  more  a  matter  of  atmosphere  than  of  material ; 
for  Gothic  jostles  the  Byzantine  and  the  latter 
rubs  rudely  against  the  bijou  style  of  the  earlier 
renaissance,  and  this  again  twitters  around  the 
heavy  imitations  of  Florentine  palaces  and  the 
churches  of  Paladian  aspect.  The  baroque  is 
found  everywhere ;  but  it  is  not  felt  so  dis- 
tressingly as  in  other  Italian  cities.  Casualist 
would  say  that  the  general  harmony  of  Venice, 
as  an  architectural  piece,  came  in  spite  of  its 
jumble  of  style  because  the  Venetian  stamped 
his  individualism  upon  all  coming  his  direction. 
But  this  would  be  only  a  bad  guess.  First,  for 
the  reason  that  Venice  has  been  built  very 
largely  by  foreign  builders.  Secondly,  because 
the  merest  care  in  examining  details  reveals  the 
entity  and  whither  way  every  builder  came. 
Florentine,  Pisan,  or  German  artist  is  quite  as 
Florentine,  Pisan  or  German  there  as  in  his  native 
place.  In  other  words  the  myriads  of  reflections 
of  green  sea  and  blue  sky  and  the  glowing  sun- 
light bring  together  in  Venice,  and  in  peace  and 
beauty,  what  would  in  some  other  place  suggest 
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a  side  show  place  of  a  modern  "  World's  Expo- 
sition," 

Now,  this  is  not  intended  as  a  sideslap  at 
Venetian  art  or  the  artistic  discernment  of  its 
peoples  ;  but  as  a  warning  that  what  goes  well 
in  Venice  could  not  very  well  go  well  or  pleas- 
antly in  another  environment.  They  have  builded 
a  Venice  in  Southern  California  :  but  it  will  never 
blossom  forth  as  a  thing  of  beauty.  However. 
the  glory  of  Venice  is  its  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  All  the  rest  just  happened  so.  With 
its  painters  of  that  time  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
accident  that  they  caught  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  and  transferred  it  to  canvass  and  placed 
their  art  on  an  individual  and  independent  plane, 
so  to  say,  and  developed  it,  as  the  Greeks  devel- 
oped sculpture,  in  its  fullest  bloom. 

In  those  days  this  art  (oil  painting)  was  a 
novelty  and  became  a  fad,  almost :  for  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Venetian  masters  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  "  decorating  "  the  outsides  of  build- 
ings. Truly  speaking,  perspective,  chiro  scuro 
and  anatomy  were  novelties  in  the  art.  The  cur- 
iously elaborated  perspective  view  of  architec- 
ture, etc.,  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  Bellini  go  to 
show  how  new  the  trick  of  perspective  was. 
Still,  for  all  this    newness,    the    great    Venetian 
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painters  never  lost  their  identity,  like  many 
modern  artists,  in  such  side  issues  and  mechan- 
isms of  the  art.  Above  all  they  held  to  color  — 
not  red  and  yellow  pigments,  please  you  —  but 
to  that  quality  of  unity  in  use  of  colors  that 
painters  call  color.  As  said,  the  atmosphere  of 
Venice  has  the  nature  of  bringing  several  irrel- 
evantly colored  objects  under  a  dominant  note  of 
color.  As  some  musician  upon  a  time  caught  a 
song  amidst  the  noises  of  creation,  the  Venetian 
painters  gathered  contending  pigments  and  made 
harmony.  And  they  did  this  with  less  sacrifice 
to  individualism  in  general  than  was  common  in 
their  day.  As  a  consequence,  the  work  of  these 
men  developed  "an  earthy  quality,  in  the  most 
brilliant  period,  ill-adapted  to  religious  expres- 
sion," Veronese,  indeed,  was  dragged  before  the 
Inquisition  on  the  charge  of  disrespect  to  the 
church  because  he  introduced  dogs  and  common 
persons  into  his  church  pieces.  But  Paolo,  unlike 
Phidias,  charged  with  the  same  crime,  was  not 
condemned  to  death.  In  fact,  Venetians  never 
seem  to  have  been  very  mindful  of  fealty  to  any 
particular  church.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
philosophy  of  Averrhoes  and  Aristotle  became 
the  fashion  of  the  town,  and  gilded  youth  and 
professional  persons  were  little  short  of  atheists. 
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Again,  the  good  citizens  treated  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  with  small  respect  until  the  issuing  of 
an  interdict  against  the  City  from  Rome  at  the 
time  of  the  Pope's  Jubilee,  thirteen  hundred. 
True,  they  had  given  him  safe  harbor  at  the  time 
Barbarosso,  he  of  the  red  beard,  made  Rome 
uncomfortable,  humbled  the  German  Emperor 
and  defeated  his  fleets  :  but  this  was  all  in  the 
way  of  business.  The  Venetians  were  drawn 
into  the  consequence  of  the  fierce  strifes  of 
Guelph  and  Gherbetine,  not  on  account  of  excess 
of  religious  zeal  or  through  any  love  of  the 
German  Emperor,  but  because  of  the  absorption 
of  Padua  and  its  rich  vineyards  and  pastures 
In  truth,  all  of  the  Republic's  wars  and  troubles, 
with  "the  powers"  proceed  from  matters  of 
commercial  business  rather  than  from  senti- 
mental attachment  to  this  or  that  cult  ;  her 
greatest,  most  constant  and  consistent  enemy 
being  the  growing,  commercial  Genoa.  But  these 
wars  with  the  rival  city  culminated  in  those 
disastrous  times  for  the  Republic  in  the  four- 
teenth century  when  all  the  surrounding  Chris- 
tian principalities  entered  into  a  coalition  with 
Genoa,  and  the  Genoese  took  and  held  Chioggia, 
the  gateway  to  the  city,  for  nearly  a  year. 
Always    before  this    event,  the  troubles    of   the 
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Republic  with  external  matters  were  held  at  a 
distance.  The  people  knew  of  them  only  as 
defeated  ships  and  dwindling  prosperityappeared 
before  them  ;  but  now  Venetians  were  to  see  the 
enemy  almost  within  their  precincts;  and  to 
make  their  shame  and  fear  complete  the  city 
faced  famine  and  poverty.  The  Ascension  Day, 
the  great  festival  day  of  Venice  came,  but  it  was 
a  sad  day.  The  Senate,  a  cumbersome,  over- 
grown institution,  governed ;  and  it  acted  in  this 
critical  time  with  the  usual,  customary  jealousy 
of  individual  character  such  bodies  are  prone  to. 
Worse  came  to  worse,  till,  with  ill  grace,  it 
appointed  a  popular  statesman  and  warrior 
whom  it  had  disgraced,  to  command  the  Ven- 
etian forces.  But  their  immediate  resources 
were  so  far  reduced  that  all  ships  engaged  in 
foreign  parts  were  recalled,  those  of  the  redoubt- 
able Carlo  Zeno,  who  was  then  preying  upon 
Genoese  trade  and  merchantmen  on  the  western 
coast,  being  among  the  number.  But  even  these 
were  insufficient  to  dislodge  the  enemy  ;  so,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  history,  the  proud  Republic 
was  forced  to  employ  mercenaries  ;  and  she  had 
little  enough  of  troubles  with  them  also.  How- 
ever, Venice  emerged  finally  from  the  snare  of 
the  Genoese.     Still   all    this    must    have    been  a 
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grievous  hurt  to  her  pride.  For  a  city  which 
had  whipped  more  than  one  Emperor  of  vast 
territorial  possessions  and  to  which  the  conquer- 
ing and  terrible  Turks  had  never  approached 
near  enough  to  see,  it  must  have  been  distressing 
to  have  the  one  great  commercial  rival  sit  down 
at  her  gates  for  a  winter  and  mock  at  her. 

But  the  chagrin  of  the  Republic  at  thus  being 
humbled  by  a  business  rival  must  have  soon 
worn  off;  for,  later,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
hesitation  about  engaging  soldiers  of  fortune  from 
foreign  parts  to  lead  the  troops  of  Venice  and 
other  mercenaries.  And  thus  the  sons  of  the 
men  who  fled  the  mainlands  and  took  to  the 
swampy  islands  upon  which  the  city  is  built,  that 
they  might  preserve  their  independence,  chose 
to  hire  outsiders  to  do  what  the  father  had  done 
with  his  own  hands. 

In  this  way  the  unique  character  of  the  Ven- 
etian aristocracy  must  have  lost  the  major  portion 
of  its  solidarity  as  the  representative  of  the 
Venetian  peoples. 
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OR  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
Venice  it  would  appear  essential 
that  this  unique  quality  of  solidarity 
in  the  aristocratic  class  should  be 
kept  intact.  Any  show  of  variation 
in  its  composition  —  any  attempt  to  aggrandize 
the  individual  or  shape  his  course  into  a  channel 
that  promised  not  to  bring  direct  benefits  to  the 
Republic's  treasure  houses  —  "  was  ruthlessly  dis- 
couraged." The  Council  of  Ten  were  an  impas- 
sable barrier  to  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  of 
kings  or  dukes.  Patricians,  like  plebians,  were 
jealous  of  their  republican  privileges.  It  was  all 
well  enough  for  a  close  corporation  to  take  over 
all  the  earlier  prerogatives  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  turn  the  course  of  a  rather  loose  democratic 
institution  into  a  stiff  little  Oligarchy  ;  but  for 
an  individual  to  indulge  in  the  same  ambition 
and  make  Venice  the  private  property  of  his 
family  in  perpetuity,  was  another  matter,  and 
something  to  be  punished  swiftly  and  surely. 
So  we  ask,  curiously,  why  Venice  as  it  stands 
today,  in  material,  does  not  reveal  greater  homo- 
genity,  a  more  common  and  severe  aspect. 
Such    close    inbreeding    as    existed    among  the 
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dominant  families  of  Venice,  coupled  with  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  location  of  the  city, 
would  lead  one  to  expect  anything  but  variety  in 
building  operations.  And  yet  no  town  of  the 
same  period  showed  any  less  intention  of  con- 
sistently developing  "a  style"  in  architecture. 
Seemingly,  through  painting  alone,  the  Venetians 
found  a  medium  of  expression  among  the  arts. 
Although  indefatigable  chroniclers  and  historians, 
they  appear  to  have  had  no  poets  or  literature  to 
speak  of.  The  tongue  of  Venice  seems  to  have 
exhausted  itself  in  the  orations  of  the  Doges, 
pleading  either  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  their 
peoples  or  telling  them  of  the  mighty  conquests 
made  for  the  benefit  of  Venetians.  And  strange 
to  say  the  painter  who  most  signally  represents 
what  we  gather  of  understanding  of  the  Oligarchy 
of  republican  proclivities  is  not  wholly  a  Ven- 
etian, The  Bellini  were  of  Paduan  extraction, 
Giorgini  came  from  the  mountains,  and  it  was  to 
another,  not  truly  a  Venetian,  to  whom  fell  the 
lot  of  painting  the  Apotheosis  of  the  Republic 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Grand  Council  Chamber. 
This  collection  of  picture  of  huge  dimensions 
by  Paolo  Veronese  is  a  veritable  reflection  of  the 
desires,  ambitions  and  attainments  of  the  haughty, 
colorful  Oligarchy,     It  is   through    these    works 
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more  than  any  other,  that  one  sees,  so  to  say,  in 
the  mists  of  time  what  Venice  must  have  been 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  life.  Whether  but  a  fleet  of 
ships  returning  with  the  loot  of  conquest  or 
peacefully  acquired  merchandise  ;  whether  a 
Church  or  State  function  ;  whether  the  reconcil- 
iation of  the  Pope  and  Barbarossa  ;  whether  the 
taking  of  ship  by  the  Crusaders  or  a  reception  to 
men  of  importance  from  other  cities,  the  occasion 
mast  have  been  glorified  by  the  setting  and  the 
sun  that  shines  on  Venice,  just  as  Veronese  has 
glorified  the  Republic  of  Venice. 


Villagers  All,  tl)i5  JFrost^  Oi6e 

^  'Jillager^  all,  t^U  frosts?  Ii6e, 
^^    ^et  Your  doors  swing  open  wi6e. 
C3I)0U3^   win6    ma^    follow,  anb    snow 

beside, 
^et  6raw  us  in  b^  Y^ur  fire  to  bide; 
3oY  s^all  be  ^ours  in  t^e  morning ! 

—  O^e  ^ooK  of  (Ll^ristmas 
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5lle6iaeval-^eRai55aRce  JVee  (Titles 

Venice  to  Florence 

•URIOUSLY  enough,  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, in  the  chapter  devoted  to  a 
recitation  of  his  Venetian  experi- 
ences, tells  but  little  of  his  impres- 
sions of  Venice  and  the  people.  He 
speaks  of  a  dinner  given  by  Sansovino,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Library,  to  him  and  his  travelling 
companion,  a  young  Florentine  sculptor  whom 
the  architect  had  invited  to  Venice  and  promised 
work  ;  but  all  the  rest  is  chat  about  trifling  inci- 
dents, of  the  bravado  sort,  which  occurred 
during  the  horseback  rides  and  barge  voyage 
between  Florence  and  Venice.     We,  who  ride  in 
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fairly  well  appointed  trains  from  one  place  to 
the  other  within  a  few  hours  between  daylight 
and  noon  —  suffering  no  danger  other  than  con- 
fronts one  in  every  modern  hotel  on  the  line  of 
globe  trotters  —  can  not  fully  appreciate  the  fine 
swagger  of  the  great  bronze  worker.  Brigand- 
age and  piracy  were  not  lost  arts  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  —  that  era  of  so  many 
triumphs  in  more  polite  and  honest  endeavor. 
For  this  was  one  of  those  times  when  rude  cus- 
toms of  a  rude  age  still  survive  in  a  newer  and 
better  entity,  which  promise  to  bring  men  to  a 
better  and  truer  accomplishment.  But,  seem- 
ingly, the  era,  instead  of  being  a  re-borning,  was 
a  kind  of  middle  age  of  civilization,  an  age  of  an 
abundance  of  all  things — ^vigorous,  accomplished, 
mannish,  and  at  once  devilish  and  godlike.  The 
chief  spiritual  adviser  thundered  his  edicts,  and 
around  the  citadels  of  the  Holy  City  men  strove 
and  bled  for  political  power  and  religion.  There 
was  incessant  fighting  all  over  Italy  as  well  as 
through  Central  Europe.  One  city  wrestled  with 
another  in  order  to  increase  its  territories  and 
commerce.  Spain  and  France  crossed  purpose 
and  the  troops  of  both  engaged  in  Italy.  The 
conquering  minions  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  brought 
the   Florentines   to    Venice  for    succor  ; 'and  in 
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spite  of  the  Doge  Foscari's  notion  that  it  would 
be  a  commercial  advantage  to  Venice  if  Florence 
lost  her  freedom  and  was  beggared,  the  Venetians 
leagued  themselves  with  the  Florentines  as 
against  Milan.  And  strange  to  say  the  com- 
mander of  the  armies  and  navies  of  Venice  was 
a  Milanese,  one  Carmagnola.  But  fighting  in 
those  times  was  not  so  very  serious  —  perhaps 
because  the  soldiers  of  fortune  and  mercenaries 
never  knew  when  they  would  be  "on  the  other 
side."  Again,  the  Captains  were  so  completely 
invested  in  armor  that  the  greatest  danger  seems 
to  have  been  the  danger  of  floundering  —  or 
foundering  like  a  big  battle  ship  of  the  modern 
type.  However,  there  was  a  deal  of  fighting 
going  on,  and  much  skillful  poisoning  and  pon- 
iarding in  the  dark;  for  as  has  been  said,  "the 
cornucopias  of  spring  and  autumn  seemed  to 
have  poured  their  abundance  together  in  fright- 
ful confusion,"  Some  hundreds  of  years  Europe 
had  been  preparing  for  this  period  ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  it  was  "an  instant  in  para- 
dise," or  an  outbreak  of  the  "  other  place,"  Still, 
never  before,  or  since,  has  there  been  a  span  of 
life  when  men  were  given  so  much  of  beautiful 
workmanship  ;  nor  has  there  been  one  where  so 
much  individualism  has  shown  itself  in  the  arts, 
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without  appropriating  undue  privilege.  This,  in 
a  large  measure,  came  because  the  arts  were 
fresh,  so  to  speak,  among  the  people.  The  glamor 
of  novelty  still  clung  about  them.  Great  skill 
was  a  matter  more  of  individual  capacity  than  of 
mere  scholarship,  A  master  was  one  supreme 
in  his  line  rather  than  an  employer  of  journey- 
men ;  his  apprentices  were  carefully  selected ; 
and  the  Guilds  virtually  stood  sponsor  for  him. 
These  organizations,  often  erroneously  likened 
to  monopolies  of  modern  growth  and  labor 
unions,  regulated  the  trades  and  often  controlled 
the  political  and  social  destiny  of  a  free  city. 
Florence  was  one  of  these  so  guided  ;  and  therein 
lies  part  of  her  difference  from  Venice  :  which 
was  governed  exclusively,  in  the  end,  by  a  close 
corporation  composed  of  "merchant  princes" — 
or  backsliding  descendants.  Further,  the  interior 
city  rested  in  the  midst  of  rich  pastures  and 
vineyards,  or  naturally  contributory  provinces : 
while  the  seabosrd  city  lived  by  trade  only  —  not 
being  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  true  sense, 
like  Florence.  And,  still  further,  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  two  places  were  based  in  differ- 
ent spirits^ — one  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
a  Roman  outer  fort  on  the  flowering  banks  of 
the    Arno,    the  other  only  a  camp  of    refugees 
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Street  —  Venice 


fled  from  a  ruthless  herd  of  barbarians,  and 
located  on  a  group  of  swampy  islands.  So  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  Venetians  would 
breed  out,  in  the  full  tide  of  the  Republic's 
career,  with  a  few  dominant  characteristics  :  and 
her  political  and  industrial  history  develop  along 
simple  and  direct  lines  —  much  elaborated  upon 
by  rule  and  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Florentine  was  predestined  to  become  a  very 
complex  personality,  skilled  in  all  manner  of 
trades  and  parent  of  a  host  of  writers,  poets, 
artists  and  craftsmen  in  general  —  governing  the 
community  through  the  centuries  without  any 
particular  constitution  —  somewhat  willful  and 
constantly  falling  into  the  grip  of  a  dynasty.  In 
truth  Florence  was  continually  falling  in  and  out 
of  the  House  of  the  Medici,  an  establishment  of 
neither  pure  aristocratic  blood  nor  yet  plebian 
by  extraction. 
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If,  when  Cellini  departed  Venice,  it 
were  at  a  time  when  the  light  chilled 
over  the  lagoons  amidst  the  seventy- 
odd  islands  on  which  the  City  is 
builded,  he  had  one  good  reason  for 
saying  little  ;  for  the  Venetian  prospect  is  not 
inviting  when  thus  seen  :  it  lacks  merriness  and 
the  carnival  feeling  ;  it  is  anything  but  gay,  as 
they  put  it.  High  tides  lap  over  the  edges  of  the 
pavements  ;  and  wintry  winds  carry  sleet  and 
cold  without  hindrance  over  the  low,  swampy 
lands.  And  the  mosquito  swarms  when  the  air 
is  still  and  warm.  It  was  not  an  inviting  place 
where  to  build  a  city.  Cellini  was  nurtured  in 
richer  fields  and  under  more  steady  skies.  So 
the  warmth  and  color  and  gaiety  of  Venice  must 
have  appeared  of  somewhat  forced  presence ; 
and  the  arts  muchly  borrowed  —  accepted  more 
as  a  means  to  embellish  a  lot  of  unpleasant  feat- 
ures than  being  of  spontaneous  growth.  Again, 
the  earlier  art  influences  of  Venice  were  Byzan- 
tine or  Oriental,  while  those  of  Florence  came 
by  devious  ways  from  the  ancient  Greek.  There- 
fore the  subtle  worker  in  precious  metals  and 
bronze,  holding  color  to  be  an  essence  rather 
than  pigments,  and  beautiful  form  to  be  as 
precious   as    rare   gems,   could    not    get  quite  in 
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touch  with  the  Venetian  tempo,  so  to  say.  But 
in  his  silence  we  are  to  understand  his  pre- 
eminence in  critical  judgment  ;  for  Cellini  usually 
kept  his  criticisms  for  men  and  works  of  excep- 
tional worth.  He  knew  how  to  slash  one  of  the 
sycophants  hedged  about  a  duke,  king  or  pope, 
true,  but  his  jibes  at  patrons  are  more  in  humor, 
"I  forgot,"  said  he,  "  that  the  duke  was  a  business 
man."  In  truth,  at  such  moments,  he  would  chide 
himself  for  laying  open  to  the  amusement  of  men 
of  affairs  and  showing  little  judgment  in  busi- 
ness. What  our  Benvenulo  really  detested  was 
to  be  robbed,  sold  or  skinned  by  hangers  on 
around  the  court  of  a  prince.  No  doubt  the 
deliberate  breach  of  agreement  on  the  part  of 
Sansovino  with  his  travelling  companion  gave 
Venice  a  bad  taste  to  him.  In  fact  he  as  much 
as  says  that  Sansovino's  good  dinner  spoiled  in 
his  stomach  on  account  of  the  host's  perfidy  — 
all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  all  sorts  of  men 
live  in  all  sorts  of  times,  and  that  there  has  been 
no  time  when  all  men  leagued  together  for  the 
furtherance  of  art  or  anything  else.  One  pope 
wasted  Michael  Angelo's  time  in  building  snow 
men,  and  another  would  have  angrily  hit  him 
with  his  staff  because  the  artist  declined  to  gild 
the  hem  of  a  peasant's  skirt  —  in  a  picture. 
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E  are  not  to  forget,  also,  that  Cellini's 
rather  low  sense  of  the  value  of 
human  life,  his  swagger  and  petti- 
ness in  small  matters,  and  open 
confessions  of  loose  morality  in 
other  directions,  are  not  individual 
characteristics  but  belong  to  the  period.  This 
commonness  on  one  side  of  him  and  uncommon- 
ness  on  the  other,  his  punctilious  observance  of 
good  artistic  and  business  practice  on  one  hand 
and  his  seeming  willful  disregard  of  all  purity  on 
the  other,  has  been  the  confusion  of  all  his 
modern  critics  and  translators.  Their  puritanic 
poses,  as  it  were,  and  the  general  tendency  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  species  to  secrete  the  loose 
ends  of  morality,  drive  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  Benvenuto  Cellini  lied  when  he  spoke  of  his 
prowess  and  good,  and  only  spake  truly  when 
"  he  said  ill  "  of  himself.  So  this  splendid  craft- 
man's  works  are  put  before  the  reading  world 
with  very  much  of  a  tarnish  on  them.  Venetian 
painting  has  been  smutted  much  in  the  same 
way.  And  it  were  a  pity  that  Cellini  did  not  stay 
in  Venice  long  enough  to  get  fully  in  touch  with 
the  first  of  all  painters.  He  might  in  due  time 
have  become  alive  to  the  real  differences  of 
environments   lying   between    that    of  the   seat- 
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board  city  and  his  own,  more  happily  placed  on 
the  flowering  banks  of  the  river  Arno. 

Seemingly  the  common  notion  that  the  arts 
develop  along  the  same  line,  or  in  likeness  with 
the  surrounding  of  a  community,  is  only  distantly 
true.  It  might  be  said  more  truly  that  they 
answer  for  an  absent  quality  in  a  locality,  or  fill 
a  void.  Incidentally  they  are  commonly  used  as 
a  means  of  infusing  a  common  ideal  with  all  the 
mystery  and  noble  qualities  of  the  uncommon, 
but  primarily  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  an 
art  which  flourishes  heartily  in  a  given  place,  so 
flourishes  because,  in  the  end,  people  in  general 
see  no  other  way  of  making  life  acceptable  in 
the  circumstance  which  they  live.  We  build 
a  house  to  live  in.  The  suggestion  comes  that 
draught  may  be  cut  off  and  the  shelter  warmed. 
Then,  that  it  might  be  made  pleasanter  with  a 
little  added  color.  The  rest  may  be  imagined  — 
the  thousand  suggestions  which  lead  to  the  ulti- 
mate—  a  fine  art. 


\EN    and    their  works  should  be 
taken  first    as  they  are,     A  true 
criticism  should  either  get    into 
the  tempo    of   a   time,  place   or 
people  or    withhold    its    blame. 
If  you  were  thrown  rudely  upon, 
a  bleak  nest  of    low  lying  islands   open   to   the 
chill  of  wintry  sea  breezes,   where  the  full  flow 
of  the  tides  brought  the  waters  to  the  level  of 
your  threshold,  where  there  was  little  room  for 
flower  beds  and  none  at  all  for  pastures  green  ; 
and  yet  you  would  have  color  and  variety  in  the 
place,    what    would    suggest    itself    as    the    best 
means  of  attaining  the  heart's  desire  ?     Situated, 
as  he  was,  near  to  Constantinople,  the  school  of 
the  first  decorative    craftsmen  of  all  times,    the 
Venetian    took    this    example    as    the    right    one 
for  following.     At    the    very  moment   when  the 
Republic  was  laying  the  foundation  for  its  rigid 
political  and  social  systems  it  began  to  remodel 
San  Marco  in  the  sumptuous  style  of  the  Byzan- 
tine,    There  was  once  a  garden  and  canal  where 
the  Piazza  San  Marco  now  shows  a  cold,  color- 
less floor  of  stone  pavement.     From  the  moment 
this  change  came,  Venetians  bent  every  nerve  to 
the  task  of  surrounding  the  place  with  trophies 
from  all  climes,  and  richly  carved  and    colored 
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buildings.  So  we  should  expect  to  find  painting,, 
in  its  fullest  meaning,  in  Venice  to  be  strongly- 
infused  with  the  decorative  intention  and  in  full 
tone  of  color.  That  it  should  be  somewhat 
"  theatrical "  in  moments  of  abandon  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  unique  character  of  the  city, 
and  the  confined  circumstance  within  which  its 
institutions  grew.  Once  in  a  while  the  Venetian, 
like  some  of  our  brethren,  enjoyed  having  the 
national  emblematic  beast  roar  and  State  ban- 
ners wave  and  the  chorus  sing,  "Venice  is  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean."  This  strain  of  "the  com- 
mon "  is  discoverable  in  all  the  arts  —  but  not  in 
all  works  of  art.  Very  few  "  religious  pictures  '' 
escape  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  transfor- 
mation scene  in  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days."  In  truth  there  has  never  been  much 
"religious  feeling  "  in  painting  of  any  sort,  unless, 
reduced  to  a  few  dots,  diagrams  and  inanimate 
symbols.  So  soon  as  human  passion  enters  the 
symbols  of  an  abstraction  so  soon  does  the  use- 
fulness and  integrity  of  such  vanish.  Humanity 
in  action  as  a  creative  and  directive  force  is  too 
variable  and  impulsive  not  to  play  mischief  with 
a  symbol,  the  intentions  of  which  is  to  represent 
a  fixed  idea  of  life  and  consequence.  And  this 
was,  maybe,  just  what  happened  at  the  time  of 
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the  so-called  Renaissance.  The  old  ideals  were 
broken  through  ;  the  chain  in  continuity  of  social, 
political  and  religious  usages  had  slipped  a  link, 
so  to  speak  ;  the  German  Emperor  had  failed 
signally  in  re-establishing  the  Roman  world 
power  ;  and  there  was  a  chance  for  individualism 
to  express  itself  freely  in  the  midst  of  the  strifes 
which  arose  among  factions  of  new  and  old  cults. 
Europe  prospered  :  there  was  plenty,  but  no 
peace.  There  was  no  chance  for  the  blood  to 
congeal  under  the  benign  direction  of  a  general 
peace  director.  But  of  course  the  general  anima- 
tion (strife)  of  the  time  brought  its  meed  of 
opportunity  to  the  bad,  as  well  as  to  the  good. 
This  is  why  our  friend  Benvenuto  Cellini  thought 
so  little  of  killing  a  fellow  creature. 


\^ 
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OW  the  modern  reader  must  not 
condemnTintoretto  Robusti  because 
he  took  his  pistol  out  of  his  pocket 
and  told  the  infamous  Aretino,  the 
lecherous  writer  of  Venice  and 
blackmailer  of  prince  and  artist  alike,  that  his 
length  was  just  two  pistols  :  for  the  painter  had 
been  grievously  slandered  by  "the  toad."  And 
again,  society  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  control 
such  men  as  Aretino  —  which  is  not  saying  they 
have  at  this  day.  Of  course  milder  men  than 
Cellini  and  Tintoretto  escaped  these  little  encoun- 
ters by  either  swallowing  affronts  or  travelling  in 
company  with  those  who  were  pleased  to  do  the 
fighting.  Still,  in  spite  of  his  delight  in  recount- 
ing his  encounters  with  robbers  and  cutthroats 
in  general,  our  friend  must  have  hailed  with 
pleasure  the  reappearance  of  his  beloved  city 
among  the  hills  and  on  the  flowering  Arno  banks. 
For  it  was  a  fair  city  even  then  with  its  dominant 
line  of  Duomo  and  Tower  of  Giotto. 

Those  of  us  who  have  travelled  from  one  city 
to  the  other  in  fairly  well  appointed  railway  cars 
and  still  have  the  memory  of  the  impenetrable 
depths  of  color  of  San  Marco  and  the  Venetian 
painters  in  mind,  are  apt  on  first  acquaintance  to 
find  Florence  somewhat  heavy  and  gray. 
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But  when  the  spell  is  on  even  the  gray,  "un- 
colored  "  walls  of  the  Duomo  take  an  atmosphere 
which  Venice  lacks.  The  spirit  of  the  times 
seemingly  bred  both  cities  and  men  close  together, 
but  as  far  apart,  in  a  way,  as  the  north  is  from 
the  south.  Among  men  like  Michael  Angelo, 
Titian,  Cellini,  Da  Vince  and  Brunelleschi  there  is 
no  likeness  as  artists  except  in  their  unwavering 
sincerity  and  impeccable  belief  in  what  they 
strove  for.  Venice,  too,  probably  sincerely  be- 
lieved in  her  mission  ;  but  it  is  in  Florence  where 
one  gets  the  stronger  impression  of  this  quality — 
a  factor  in  life  quite  apt  to  give  forth  an  impres- 
sion of  forbidding  presence. 
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©lotto  Oowcr  anb    ^Duomo —  Florence 


San  Francisco,  December  25,  1910. 


DEAR  GOLDEN  ROD  : 


Just  think  !  I'm  one  of  the  Boosters  for  the 
Fair,  which  we  all  say  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco.  Seventeen  good  reasons  why  we 
should  have  it  instead  of  New  Orleans,  and  I 
won't  name  them  to  you,  for  if  you  read  the 
papers  and  our  postals  you  must  know  them 
all  by  heart  —  not  to  mention  the  old  stand  by 
facts  about  our  jolly  and  industrious  people  :  the 
red,  red  wine  ;  the  ripe  and  luscious  fruit  :  the 
latter  always  "not  so  good  as  yours  "  :  but  ah  !  so 
perfect  when  you  are  at  home  and  telling  the 
friends  all  about  it,  and  the  lovely  girls  and  boys, 
and  last  of  all  about  our  glorious  climate  :  and 
while  it  is  just  about  the  best  this  old  world  can 
make,  it  isn't  all  that  it  could  be. 

I've  seen  the  athletic  boys  run  out  to  the  beach 
on  a  cold  morning  in  January,  and  then  almost 
strip  to  have  their  pictures  taken  by  a  moving 
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picture  machine  —  an  ad,  for  our  balmy  winter — 
and  in  truth  these  same  husky  boys  would  have 
welcomed  one  of  your  furrlined  coats.  Still  isn't 
that  an  attraction  for  you  to  come  out  to  see  us 
and  the  Fair  —  for  you  can  say  :  "  Oh  !  so  like 
home  !  so  nippy  ;  one  needs  the  cold  to  make 
the  blood  circulate,"  and  when  we  give  you  one 
of  our  warm  days  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
growl  as  you  do  in  the  East. 

And  now  I  haven't  told  you  a  thing  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do  when  we  get  the  Fair,  or 
where  it  is  to  be,  and  how  many  millions  we 
want  and  how  many  we  have  collected  ;  but  I'll 
add  a  P.  S.  later ;  and  now  do  write  soon  to 

Magnolia. 


""Ever  to  tl)at  Irutl) 
Wl)ic^  but  tl)e  semblance  of  a  falsehood 

wears, 
'^  man,  if  possible,  sl)0ul6  bar  l)is  lip  ; 
Since,    altbou^l)    blameless,    ^e    incurs 

reproaci)/' 


.^l^/i.ll|^tj;|s»i|sl|li|i>fei:|. 


i)etaU  of  <Biolto  Campanile,  "yiorer 
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5tle6iaeval-^eRai55ance  JfVee  (Titles 

TF^lorence 

|UT  of  the  mysteries  of  mediaeval 
history  we  first  see  the  nobles 
and  middle  class  of  Florence 
engaged  in  a  three  cornered 
fight  for  supremacy  —  the  first 
divided  against  itself  because  of 
ancient  feud,  said  to  have  been 
begun  on  account  of  a  woman. 
It  was  always  a  losing  game  with  the  nobles,  for 
no  matter  which  faction  won  out,  Guelph  or 
Ghibelline,  this  group  of  nobility  or  that,  the 
"commoners"  wrenched  some  new  privilege 
from  them  and  fixed  it  in  the  Constitution.  But 
there  was  no  steady  climb  of  any  particular  class 
here    as    in    Venice.     Another  alteration  in  the 
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Constitution  did  not  mean  another  link  in  a 
series  that  was  to  ultimately  make  a  perfect  ring, 
or  chain,  as  some  might  say.  The  course  of 
Florentine  policies,  or  politics,  appears  more 
like  a  zig  zag  pattern,  and  shows  an  intense 
individualism  rather  than  communism.  Salvestro 
di  Medici  seems  to  have  recognized  this  dominant 
characteristic  among  the  people  of  Florence,  for 
at  the  finish  of  the  last  of  these  "fearful  con- 
flicts," or  assaults  upon  the  nobles,  during  which 
one  palace  after  another  was  plundered  and 
given  to  flames,  he  made  no  direct  claim  on  the 
Florentines,  although  the  leader  of  the  revolt. 
He  continued  to  profess  a  democratic  disposition, 
and  was  elected  Gonfalconier,  mayor  or  standard 
bearer,  some  years  later.  This  came  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  Salvestro  may  be 
called  the  founder  of  the  Medici :  for  he  was  the 
first  to  impress  himself  on  Florentine  history. 
Not  till  the  advent  of  Pietro,  more  of  an  Orsino 
than  a  Medici,  did  Salvestro's  policy  take  another 
course.  Even  Lorenzo  the  magnificent  avoided 
any  show  of  exclusiveness,  engaged  himself  in 
popular  affairs,  and  acted  the  part  of  adviser  of 
Florence  rather  than  as  its  possessor.  But  the 
son,  Pietro,  was  of  another  mind,  so  he  became 
a  fugitive  from  the  wrath  of  "the  people."     For 
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up  to  the  last  sad  ending,  of  being  absorbed  by 
the  growing  modern  nations,  the  citizens  of  the 
Florentine  Republic  brooked  no  master  not 
chosen  by  themselves.  They  could  place  them- 
selves under  the  protectorate  of  the  Kings  of 
Naples  —  that  was  another  matter  —  not  one 
without  free  will.  Still  the  Medici  dominated 
Florentine  affairs  for  over  a  century,  and  seem- 
ingly stood,  like  the  Council  of  Ten  in  Venice, 
between  the  Republican  institutions  and  their 
would  be  destroyers.  So  whatever  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  systems  of  intrigue  and  methods 
of  defeating  opposition  to  themselves  among  the 
Medici  might  have  been,  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that  the  family  itself  usually  brought 
much  good  to  Florence.  In  truth,  at  the  time  of 
Salvestro  di  Medici,  the  nobles  who  had  been 
forced  into  the  Guilds,  as  a  matter  of  salvation, 
conspired  to  make  themselves  the  chief  element 
inside  "  the  pure  Constitution."  Taking  a  pessi- 
mistic attitude  in  relation  to  all  men's  acts,  one 
would  naturally  assume  Salvestro  to  have  had  a 
mere  personal  interest  in  directing  the  electors 
to  oppose  the  move  ;  but  a  more  generous  view 
would  make  him  appear  as  one  willing  to  share 
personal  advantage  with  the  electors  in  general 
In  the  final  analysis  of  human  aifairs  we  have  to 
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admit  that  people  in  general  are  not  leaders  — 
singly  or  in  a  body  ;  that  they  lack  true  effective- 
ness unless  directed  by  some  human  agency 
above  the  common.  All  the  electors  of  these 
old  republics  asked  was  that  they  might  choose 
such  leaders  of  a  free  will  and  remain  in  possess- 
ion of  liberty  —  liberty  meaning  with  them,  not 
the  license  to  expectorate  on  the  sidewalk  and 
crush  out  any  species  of  special  interest  that 
prospered,  but  to  freely  engage  in  State  policies. 
Again  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were 
either  "  socialistic  "  or  democratic,  in  the  modern 
sense.  The  State  was  always,  except  at  brief 
and  catastrophic  moments,  oligarchic.  In  Florence 
the  privileges  of  the  franchise  was  restricted  to 
members  of  the  Guilds.  The  great  unproductive 
(proletariat),  untutored  and  unskilled  classes 
were  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the  State. 
This  is  probably  the  ultimate  of  all  great  repub- 
lics. In  fact  it  is,  maybe,  a  mathematical  con- 
sequence that  all  government  is  either  oligarchic 
or  autocratic,  and  the  greatest  privilege  either  a 
democrat  or  a  socialist  ever  may  attain  to  is  the 
divine  one  of  howling  with  the  mob  for  the 
uplift  of  this  or  that  party  of  the  few  —  who  may 
or  may  not  know  the  business  of  administering 
man's  estate  wisely. 
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SIDE  from  the  unique  story  and 
position  of  the  Medici,  the  history 
of  Florence  has  its  chief  interest  in 
its  industrial  and  artistic  develop- 
ment. Here  is  a  city  of  first  import- 
ance in  the  world's  history,  a  Republic,  and  yet 
governed  for  centuries  by  artisans,  shopkeepers 
and  money  changers.  There  was  no  written 
Constitution,  no  set  term  of  official  position;  the 
mere  sounding  of  a  bell  could  bring  the  free 
citizens  together  ;  and  withal  the  council  halls 
were  the  legitimate  arena  for  revolution.  Aris- 
totle or  Plato  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  the 
abiding  place  of  a  rabble.  And  yet  the  influences 
thrown  forth  from  among  this  mob  were  world 
wide ;  and  the  whole  of  Tuscany  eventually 
came  under  Florentine  rule  —  a  goodly  little 
empire.  However  this  part  of  the  game  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  although  hav- 
ing its  peculiar  characteristics  and  developments, 
is  too  much  like  those  of  other  cities  of  the  time 
to  take  first  interest. 

Dante  and  Giotto  have  a  more  trite  and  univer- 
sal interest  and  meaning  than  the  names  of 
intriguing  and  quarrelling  noble  families  and 
individuals.     It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  great 
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productive  classes  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  cordon  of  an  artificial  aristocracy,  avoided 
the  demagogues,  fought  off  other  petty  states  and 
controlled  the  destinies  of  their  city  till  crushed 
by  an  overwhelming  outside  force.  Between 
Giotto  and  Michael  Angelo  there  lies  some  two 
hundred  years :  and  during  that  period  there 
was  born  out  of  the  city  Ghiberti,  Massaccio, 
Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  Da  Vinci  and  Boticelli. 
And  the  history  of  modern  arts  almost  begins 
with  the  building  of  the  church  of  Maria  del 
Fiore.  This  church  is  said  to  have  been  started 
as  an  offering  for  the  success  of  Florentine  arms 
as  against  the  Pisan.  The  first  contract  for  it 
was  awarded  to  the  Carpenter's  Guild.  It  was 
to  have  been  in  the  "  Gothic  style  " —  if  any  Italian 
venture  in  architecture  could  be  called  by  that 
title.  But  when  it  came  to  spanning  the  great 
central  space  at  transit  of  nave  and  cross  section, 
the  little  of  Gothic  fashion  extending  into  Italy 
from  the  north  had  vanished.  So,  after  a  "  world's 
competition,"  and  a  great  conclave  of  engineers 
and  builders  in  Florence,  the  style  of  it  was 
turned  by  Brunelleschi,  a  Florentine,  into  one 
more  grateful  to  Italian  inspiration.  Giotto  had 
already  built  the  lovely  tower  ;  and  we  might 
call  it  Gothic  because  of  the  use  of  the  pointed 
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arch.  Still  that  would  be  very  like  speaking  of 
Brunelleschi's  work  as  Roman  style.  In  truth, 
the  Tuscan  cities  evolved  a  species  of  artistic 
expression  during  these  two  hundred  years  we 
speak  of  that  is  quite  "indigenous,"  insomuch 
that  while  it  shows  wide  and  varying  influences, 
it  is  peculiarly  local.  At  that  time  Tuscany  was 
full  of  remains  of  good  Greek  sculpture.  It  is  said 
that  a  splendid  statue  in  marble  bearing  the  name 
Lysippus,  was  found  near  Siena.  It  was  placed 
upon  the  public  fountain.  But  a  reverse,  soon 
after,  in  a  military  venture  with  Florence,  brought 
Siena  to  the  notion  that  the  erection  of  a 
heathen  god  in  its  public  place  brought  bad 
luck.  So  the  good  citizens  broke  the  god  to 
bits  and  planted  him  in  Florentine  territory. 
We  would  call  this  vandalism  ;  but  the  Sienese 
should  not  be  too  harshly  criticized  for  this 
seeming  act  of  superstition  and  lack  of  percep- 
tion of  the  detachableness  of  a  fine  work  from 
its  secondary  reason  of  existence.  The  Lysippus 
statue  had  been  used,  true,  as  a  representation  of 
"a  false  god,"  but  had  not  been  created,  in  the 
prime  sense,  for  such  purpose.  The  artist  merely 
used  the  opportunity  offered  by  his  people  ;  which 
desired  to  have  its  ideal  given  material  form. 
And  it  is  so  with  all  good  works.     A  people  more 
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or  less  grudgingly  give  the  exceptional  worker  a 
chance  for  earning  the  problematic  "bottle  of 
wine  and  an  onion,"  in  some  service  to  his  liking. 
As  said  before,  people  are  very  much  the  same 
in  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Contrary  to  most 
literary  twaddle,  the  Greeks  in  the  "  Golden  Age 
of  Art"  treated  and  paid  their  sculptors  and 
architects  like  common,  unskilled  laborers  —  pay- 
ing each,  without  favor,  the  stipend  of  some  thirty 
cents  per  diem.  We  have  all  read  Plutarch's 
absurd  introduction  to  the  life  of  Pericles  ;  and 
it  is  in  no  measure  an  exaggeration  of  "  the  cul- 
tured" Greek  estimate  of  the  man  who  is  a 
skilled  worker,  Michael  Angelo's  own  father,  a 
branch  of  a  family  of  some  small  aristocratic 
pretensions,  as  land  holders,  was  aghast  that  the 
son  should  aspire  to  be  "a  stone  cutter."  And 
this  occurred  in  that  "  superb  era,"  the  so-called 
Renaissance  of  universal  art  culture.  However 
there  is  always  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  humanity 
or  there  would  be  no  reborning  of  good  works 
in  any  line  or  at  any  time, 

Florence  was  a  city  of  sharp  contrasts  as  well 
as  of  violent  outbursts.  At  one  time  it  divided 
itself  into  opposing  camps  of  adherents  to  the 
Pope  and  followers  of  the  German  Emperor. 
Later  it  was  as  much  given  to  the  philosophy  of 
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Plato  as  to  Christianity.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  Dante  in  Paris  as  the  hub  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  some  two  hundred  of  years  after  his 
city  sends  its  citizens  forth  to  revive  the  lan- 
guishing culture  of  Paris.  Giotto  learned  to 
draw  in  France  :  but  in  Da  Vinci  the  Florentines 
revealed  to  the  French  how  little  they  knew  of 
this  art. 


EBSTER  will  tell  you  that  renais- 
sance is  a  style  of  decoration  in 
use  by  the  ancient  Romans  and 
revived  by  Raphael  and  his  follow- 
ers. In  our  later  modern  time  a 
whole  school  has  been  founded  on 
the  suspicion  that  the  craftsmen  before  Raphael 
were  not  so  sophisticated  as  he,  were  more  child- 
like (amateurish)  as  painters,  sculptors  and 
architects.  But  of  course  all  this  is  an  error  of 
conception  or  perception.  For  upon  a  close 
inspection,  craftsmanship  appears  as  a  far  greater 
element  in  the  earlier  Italian  artists  than  cap- 
tions. Still  Raphaelism  does  represent  an  affec- 
tation in  the  arts.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
assumption  by  the  academy  of  all  "  superior 
ideals "  and  in  reality  represents  a  revival  of 
scholasticism  in  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts  —  a 
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substitution  of  formula  for  constructive,  cultured 
creative  force.  So,  when  one  looks  back  over 
Florentine  artists  and  their  splendid  adherence, 
to  the  last,  to  individual  rights  of  freedom  of 
expression,  the  heart  grows  sad  in  the  thought 
of  how  their  works  have  been  misrepresented 
in  modern  academic  precincts,  and  to  what  base 
uses  their  concepts  have  been  put.  The  Floren- 
tine men  were  essentially  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects ;  for  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  of  them 
ever  rose  to  the  level  of  a  Titian  or  Giorgione  as 
painters.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  could 
not  have  done  so,  but  merely  that  they  did  not. 
Something  in  the  opportunities  offered  the  men 
of  Florence  by  conditions  and  demand,  added, 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  individual  predilection  for 
plastic  form,  carried  them  further  in  the  plastic 
arts  than  in  the  graphic  ones.  So  it  is  not  strange 
to  find  the  greatest  Florentine  a  sculptor  and 
architect,  for  such  Michael  Angelo  was.  In  him 
we  get  not  only  the  culmination  of  Florentine 
craftsmanship,  but  also  the  master  of  that  unique 
group  of  men  who  were  at  once,  painters,  sculp- 
tors and  architects ;  and  moreover,  not  one  of 
these  occupations,  now  considered  as  special 
trades,  seems  to  have  suffered,  or  was  sacrificed 
for    the    others.     True,    at    times    even    Michael 
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Angelo  failed  to  dot  his  i's  and  cross  his  t's,  or 
slipped  in  correct  phrasing  where  a  modern 
specialist  would  have  missed  nothing.  But  this 
form  of  superior  cultivation  is  but  a  mediocre 
attainment  at  best.  To  whisper  in  the  ear  of  art 
authority  that  the  so-called  Greek  ideal  and  system 
of  proportion,  which  modernity  has  proudly  cul- 
tured for  some  five  hundred  years,  is  a  product  of 
the  mediocrity  of  two  ancient  schools,  would  be 
enough  to  bring  the  whole  captious  school  of 
modern  criticism  to  its  feet,  as  if  it  had  received 
an  electric  shock.     And  yet,  this  is  all  true. 

"My  work,"  said  Michael  Angelo,  "will  be  the 
wreck  of  many  who  follow  me."  It  has  been  so. 
That  spirit  of  largeness  —  "  the  grandiose"  —  born 
in  him,  and  which  he  could  not  help  but  express  in 
the  terms  of  his  art,  was  thinly  reflected  in  the  later 
work  of  Raphael,  and  has  become  in  the  hands  of 
still  lesser  men  but  a  pile  of  materials  or  yards  of 
painted  canvass.  That  which  was  purely  temper- 
amental in  Michael  Angelo  became  in  the  sad  after, 
willful  perversion  of  matter  and  morality. 


O W,  what  is  the  real  —  not  the 
modern  —  pre-Raphael  con- 
ception ;  the  free,  progressive, 
accumulative  art,  which  archi- 
tecture symbolizes  as  a  whole? 
It  is  surely  the  union  of  use, 
beauty  and  life  in  man's  works. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  dried 
fruits  offered  us  out  of  any  circulating  library  ; 
it  is  not  a  heap  of  stone  inconveniently  or 
slovenly  and  showily'disposed — orsuper-imposed 
on  a  concrete  mass :  it  is  not  fidelity  to  the  past 
nor  is  it  playing  loose  with  futurity  ;  it  is  not 
adorning  an  insufficiently  bonded  wall  with 
meritorious  copies  of  the  pains  of  artists  who 
cared  so  little  for  the  ordinary  emoluments  of 
society  that  they  labored  alongside  of  slaves  and 
clods  at  the  same  pay  per  diem.  Still,  this  nega- 
tive art  is  what  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak 
of  modern  architecture.  It  is  not  because  it  is 
not  big  and  grandiose,  adorned  and  expensive, 
that  it  is  bad  :  but  because  it  is  big,  grand,  pre- 
sumptious,  adorned  and  expensive,  A  plant  may 
be  slipped,  but  if  it  does  not  root  any  number  of 
bright  green  leaves  may  be  tied  to  it  in  vain  to 
make  it  grow.     It  is  even  so  with  an  art. 
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A  style  in  architecture  is  merely  a  differentia- 
tion in  the  great  living  stream  of  men's  conscious 
attempts  to  provide  for  their  comfort  in  a  pleas- 
ant way.  If  all  men's  ways  were  the  same,  if 
their  ideals  were  the  same,  if  their  comprehen- 
sion of  nature  were  alike,  if  all  the  world  were 
alike  all  around  and  over  all,  there  would  be  but 
one  style  and  but  one  order  in  Greek  architec- 
ture. There  would  not  be  an  egg  and  dart 
moulding,  only  an  egg  design.  Every  Doric 
temple  would  have  been  just  like  the  other ;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  Doric  if  any  other 
form  of  column  had  arrived  previously.  It  is 
this  tendency  of  nature  to  the  variation,  to  differ- 
entiate, to  throw  out  the  sport,  or  extraordinary 
individual  entity,  as  an  experiment,  that  keeps 
the  world  ever  young,  progressive  and  vital. 
Oppose  this  disposition  by  binding  the  exception 
or  placing  it  in  a  mould  of  limited  dimensions, 
and  life  stands  still,  man's  creative  instincts  and 
desires  wither,  and  all  the  arts  turn  sere. 
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S  said  before  in  these  pages, 
all  that  comes  to  us  as  Amer- 
icans, in  the  way  of  styles  in 
architecture,  or  any  other  art, 
is  our  meat  or  poison.  In 
this  we  are  no  different  from 
other  peoples.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  how  we  accept  a 
suggestion  or  inspiration  and  what  our  aspira- 
tions are.  Like  all  other  vital  races,  the  Amer- 
icans have  ambitions  and  desires  beyond  mere 
utility.  We  view  our  huge  battleships  when 
assembled  in  numbers  with  a  certain  species  of 
personal  pride,  as  these  represent  in  a  perfectly 
obvious  fashion,  our  potentiality.  One  has  said 
that  architecture  is  created  through  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  so  symbolize  their  possibilities  in 
artistic  terms.  But  this  is  a  perversion  of  truth  ; 
for  it  leads  the  unwary  to  infer  that  architecture 
can  not  exist  on  other  promises,  or  that  the 
people  as  a  mass  are  essentially  direct  agents  in 
making  the  art.  The  unperverted  truth  is,  the 
people  make  the  opportunity  somewhat  inadver- 
tently by  concentration  of  their  desires  upon  a 
possibility  beyond  them,  excepting  through  the 
agency  of  special,  or  individual,  capacity.  If  the 
opportunity  is  not  met  by  such  agency  then  'tis 
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lost  indeed;  and  a  people  erects  its  symbols  of 
its  potential  power  in  huge  bulks  of  materials 
only  —  across  the  face  of  which  the  devil  writes 
his  signature.  So  it  often  happens  that  a  race 
builds  in  beauty,  use  and  life,  and  receives  the 
blessing  of  architecture  wholly  unconsciously,  in 
a  pure,  natural,  naive  way  —  without  thinking  of 
it  —  and  another  after  much  striving,  thinking 
and  planning,  createth  in  the  image  of  ugliness. 
Artists  are  never  naive,  unconscious  or  unskillful. 
They  only  appear  so  at  times  when  the  know- 
ledge of  nature's  forms  and  principles  are  under- 
stood only  in  a  childlike  way.  And  even  then 
they  are  not  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as 
skillful  workers  in  a  primitive  environment.  In 
other  words  they  only  appear  naive  and  uncon- 
scious when  their  works  are  translated  into  a 
more  ripe  environment. 
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UT  it  so  happens  that  a  modern 
people  of  European  extraction 
may  not  presume  upon  the  fact 
that  they  may  be  unskilled,  un- 
conscious and  uninformed  in 
matters  of  good  practice  in  archi- 
tecture ;  for  all  such  have  passed 
the  period  of  mere  mystic  or  primitive  condi- 
tions of  understanding.  All  their  failures  come 
back  to  them  as  failures  in  capacity  and  taste  — 
as  evidences  of  bad  choice  of  ways  and  means. 
So,  if  the  American  people  wish  to  consummate 
their  very  evident  desire  for  good  architecture 
in  their  building  operations,  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  study  the  history  of  the  art,  and  how 
those  styles  arrived  which  they  seek  to  emulate, 
otherwise  than  through  the  usual  dribbling 
"  artistic  sources  "  of  information. 

Now,  there  is  no  artistic  reason  why  a  column 
should  not  be  concave  instead  of  convex  in  its 
upward  leap  ;  nor  is  there  any  legitimate  objec- 
tion to  turning  a  capital  or  an  egg  and  dart 
moulding  upside  down.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
motive  behind  the  act  and  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  the  sincerity  and  artistic  discernment 
entering  into  the  deed.  Merely  because  there  is 
a  precedent  for  this  or  that  has  nothing  to  do 
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with  either  art  or  justice.  After  all  said  and 
done,  there  is  but  one  precedent,  but  one  source 
of  suggestion,  but  one  system  of  design  that  is 
ever  to  be  relied  upon  as  near  the  truth  —  in  art. 
And  this  is  nature's.  When  men  forget  from 
whence  the  column,  the  entablature  and  the  egg 
and  dart  it  beareth  on  its  face  cometh  from,  they 
are  at  the  point  of  degeneracy  in  their  works  — 
their  arts.  The  plain  stone  cutter,  the  mason 
once  engaged  in  designing  and  constructing  the 
Greek  temples  at  thirty  cents  per  diem  had  not 
forgotten.  And  it  was  even  so  with  the  carving, 
painting  master-builders  of  Florence  —  before 
the  invention  of  the  baroque  (wart  style)  of 
architecture,  and  the  introduction  of  Vignola  as 
an  unfailing  authority  in  "classicism."  To  im- 
prove the  shapely  egg  moulding  they  referred  to 
the  original  egg ;  to  improve  a  Corinthian  capital 
they  fondly  handled  and  drew  an  acanthus  leaf, 
or  something  very  like. 

One  of  Ghiberti's  pupils  who  saw  the  Lysippus 
statue  found  near  Siena,  reports  that  in  whatever 
light  it  was  placed,  the  surfaces  which  gave  it 
its  great  beauty,  could  not  be  detected  by  the  eye. 
It  was  through  the  touch  only  that  one  could  dis- 
cover the  artist's  wonderful  knowledge  of  form 
and  craftmanship.     Nature  works  after  the  same 
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fashion.  But  since  the  sixteenth  century  the 
dominant  phases  of  architecture  reflect  nothing 
of  this  subtle  quality  ;  their  textures  are  imme- 
diately self-evident :  and  there  is  nothing  beneath 
the  superficial  surfaces  and  forms,  which  make 
for  color  and  urge  one  on  to  greater  intimacy  in 
detail.  In  truth  architecture  has  lost  that  ineffable 
quality  of  intrinsic  value  in  its  decorative  mo- 
tives—  that  quality  that  may  be  attained  only 
through  the  touch  of  the  master-worker  on  the 
building  material  itself.  However  splendid  an 
architect's  conception  may  be,  however  perfect 
his  drawing,  else  these  are  not  reproduced  in  the 
final  materials  by  other  than  hack  laborers,  the 
design  fails.  This  being  so,  a  people  who  con- 
tinue to  build  thus,  in  unredeemable  material, 
shall  live  in  the  mere  vanity  of  architectural 
mannerisms  —  useful 
perhaps,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  potentiality  of 
mere  vulgarity  and 
riches  —  but  without 
life  and  beauty. 
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**  W^o  coul6  5it  upon  attYtbing 
in  3'Uet  Street  during  t^e  bus^ 
l)our5  of  t^e  5aY.  anb  not  6e  6aze6 
anb  6eafene6  b^  two  immense  pro- 
cessions, one  ever  tending  westward 
wit^  t^e  sun,  tl)e  ot^er  ever  tending 
eastward  from  t^e  sun,  botl)  ever 
tending  to  t^e  plains  beyond  t^e 
range  of  red  anb  purple  w^ere  t^e 
sun  goes  down?'* 
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INVITATION    TO    A     MEETING    OF    THE    GOLDSXIITHS'    COMrANY,     1707. 
Bagford  Collcct'un,  British  Museum. 
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English  town  was  in  the  be- 
ginning no  more  than  a  piece 
of  the  general  country  where 
people  happened  to  gather  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  pro- 
tectio  n  :  and  not  at  all  like  the 
continental  cities,  which  were  planned  by  the 
Romans  and  established  with  a  government ; 
nor  was  it  a  gathering  of  people  who  had  fled 
from  some  feudal  or  religious  oppression. 

Between  the  towns  were  open  fields  cultivated 
by  the  burghers,  sometimes  individually  and 
sometimes  in  common.     The  son  followed  in  the 
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occupation  of  the  father,  tilling  the  soil :  and  so, 
for  centuries,  with  little  change,  England  grew. 
Every  settlement  was  governed  by  the  same  laws 
which  governed  the  country  round  about,  each 
for  itself,  with  little  or  no  communication;  for 
there  was  nothing  to  exchange,  and  each  had  its 
church  and  minister,  a  member  of  the  community 
being  as  poor  as  the  community  itself.  As  a  town 
grew  in  size  it  probably  became  a  borough,  with 
a  trench  around  it  for  protection. 
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/^>^|HE  Danish  conquest  made  all  these 
little  towns  or  villages  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  subject  to  some 
lord  or  to  the  king  himself,  by  whom 
the  people  held  possession  and  to 
whom  they  paid  certain  dues  in  the 
way  of  services,  or  parts  of  the  crop.  Later 
these  dues  became  fixed  rents.  When  such  ser- 
vices were  performed  the  town  was  practically 
free.  The  people  gathered  once  a  week  and 
recited  their  troubles,  sought  a  remedy,  and  ex- 
ecuted judgment  for  such  petty  offences  as  might 
occur.  Now  the  towns,  the  homes  of  the  farmers, 
became  the  places  of  exchange  where  the  surplus 
crop  could  be  bartered  for  something  in  the  pos- 
session of  another.  The  needs  were  few  :  salt, 
for  the  preservation  of  food,  iron  for  the  plows 
of  the  lord,  tar  for  the  cattle,  and  millstones, 
which  came  from  France.  They  so  became  the 
centers  of  such  little  internal  trade  as  there  was, 
the  markets  for  food,  the  most  primitive  and 
essential  form  of  trade.  Protection  was  guar- 
anteed, the  market  was  paid  for  by  tolls  to  the 
lord.  The  foreign  exchanges  were  usually  made 
by  the  bailiffs  or  the  mayor  or  by  the  lord  him.- 
self. 

The  very  casual  formation  of  the  town  made 
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of  it  a  unit,  a  sort  of  artificial  family  who  met 
and  discussed  affairs  and  held  feasts.  This  arti- 
ficial family  developed  into  the  Guild. 

Just  when  the  Guild  originated  is  not  known. 
Religious  and  frith  Guilds  probably  preceded  the 
regular  merchant  Guild  ;  but  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Harthacnut  the  lithsmen  or  shipmen's  Guild 
were  sufficiently  important  to  aid  in  the  election 
of  a  king,  and  the  place  where  they  did  their 
trading,  marks  London  today  with  one  of  its 
principal  thoroughfares,  Cheapside,  bargaining 
place. 
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r  ^gBifru^  ^  GENERAL  revival  followed  in 
OJmSKP^Kmt^  England  after  the  success  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  the 
Norman  Invasion.  The  foreign 
rulers  brought  with  them  their 
own  people,  their  own  house- 
hold servants  and  followers. 
The  merchants  of  Normandy- 
moved  their  establishments  to  London  because  it 
was  a  better  center  for  them  from  which  to 
transact  business.  Families  moved  in  large  quan- 
tities to  England.  This  immigration  and  increase 
of  population,  together  with  the  peace  that  fol- 
lowed through  the  reign  of  the  three  Edwards 
made  the  villages  and  the  country  prosper,  the 
greater  safety  enabled  the  farmer  or  land  owner 
to  settle  on  his  own  land,  while  the  trader  took 
possession  of  the  town.  The  English  merchant 
and  the  Norman  merchant  worked  side  by  side 
under  one  rule.  London  prospered  till  it  became 
the  community  of  wealth  and  importance  known  in 
the  time  of  Henry,  who  granted  the  first  charter  to 
London,  the  model  of  charters  for  all  other  towns. 
The  Guild,  the  artificial  family  which  had  devel- 
oped in  the  early  ages,  was  now  composed  of 
traders  and  became  the  Merchant  Guild,  the  suc- 
cessor of    the  Town   Guild.     They   took  a   very 
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active  part  in  civic  affairs  and  very  much  dictated 
the  terms  of  the  charters,  and  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  a  community  membership  to  a 
Guild  became  a  necessity.  At  the  meetings,  which 
took  place  once  a  week,  they  elected  the  alder- 
men, who  then  presided  and  distributed  the 
funds.  It  became  the  special  duty  of  the  Guild 
to  acquire  wider  fields  for  operation,  special  com- 
mercial privileges  and  advantage.  Trade  was 
ever  regarded  as  a  monopoly  and  restrictions 
were  laid  to  prevent  non-members  from  operat- 
ing in  the  field  of  the  Guild.  Offences  were  pun- 
ished by  fines,  and  if  a  wealthy  dealer  obstinately 
refused  to  join  the  Guild  the  fines  were  made  so 
high  and  so  often  that  he  was  virtually  coerced 
and  gladly  came  into  the  fold.  Regulations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  purchasers  were  also  made,  but 
early  in  the  game  the  modern  theory  caveat 
emptor,  let  the  purchaser  beware,  took  hold. 
The  thrifty  lot  never  missed  an  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  the  needs  and  wants  of  their 
lord,  whether  king  or  abbott,  and  filled  the  de- 
pleted exchequer  with  funds  for  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  trade,  self-government  and  justice. 
It  was  ever  the  Merchant  Guild  and  the  burgher 
who,  more  than  the  baron  or  the  knight,  pre- 
served for  England   its  freedom,  and  supported 
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the  rights  of  the  individual  through  the  period  of 
foreign  oppression. 

A  new  condition  developed  with  the  growth  of 
commercialism.  The  large  new  population  were 
not  burghers,  land  owners  nor  merchants,  and 
could  take  no  part  in  town  aifairs.  The  prosperity 
of  the  country  had  made  the  Merchant  Guild 
wealthy,  and  they  took  to  matters  of  greater 
affair  where  greater  wealth  was  required,  and 
left  smaller  matters  to  others.  This  left  the  new 
population  with  plenty  to  do,  but  no  ways  or 
means  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  rights.  The 
weavers  were  the  first  to  be  heard  from,  for  they 
were  the  first  to  be  affected  by  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  A  great  consumption  of  cloth  made 
the  cloth  merchants  wealthy.  The  struggle  was 
slow  and  there  was  little  success  in  the  beginning 
till  the  king  granted  a  charter  to  the  weavers,  the 
first  to  secure  recognition  as  a  craft  guild,  and  the 
fight  with  the  Merchant  Guild  commenced.  The 
needs  of  the  king  secured  charters  for  other 
craftsmen  till  their  power  was  such  that  they 
were  able  to  burst  into  the  town  mote,  elect  and 
install  the  mayor  of  London.  With  this  came 
the  downfall  of  the  Merchant  Guild  and  the 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  craft  guilds  or 
Livery  Companies,  as  they  were  styled,  because 
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the  members  were  granted  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing certain  liveries,  costumes  of  distinction.  These 
were  the  cause  of  much  jealousy  and  frequent 
fights,  so  that  at  intervals  the  privilege  of  wearing 
liveries  had  to  be  suppressed.  To  protect  them- 
selves the  members  of  the  Merchant  Guild  joined 
the  Livery  Companies. 
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N  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Trade  Guild  reached  its  height. 
During  the  time  that  each  town 
Hved  separate  and  for  itself 
and  performed  the  function 
of  a  trading  center  for  the 
surrounding  country,  and  each 
was  in  the  control  of  the  men 
who  made  and  handled  the 
wares,  the  Guild  prospered.  The  objects  of 
trade  were  necessities  which  made  a  steady 
market  and  a  steady  demand.  The  difficulties  of 
a  speculative  market  were  unknown.  Luxuries 
were  always  handled  by  the  foreign  merchants 
who  found  their  way  into  England  from  the 
earliest  times  and  furnished  the  jewels  and  other 
fancies  for  the  king  and  nobles.  These  foreign 
merchants,  who  came  in  greater  numbers,  were 
the  special  enemies  of  the  guilds.  Rules  were 
made  to  prevent  their  prospering  :  for  instance, 
none  were  to  stay  in  England  longer  than  forty 
days,  and  excessive  tolls  were  demanded.  For 
a  long  time  they  were  not  allowed  to  own  homes 
and  when  this  privilege  was  granted  the  homes 
were  the  special  targets  for  the  attacks  of  the 
agitated  mobs.  The  foreign  merchants  pleaded 
to  the  crown  for  protection,  agreed  to  pay  higher 
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duties  :  anything  to  be  privileged  to  trade.  High 
tariffs  were  placed  on  foreign  wares  and  taken  off 
again.  But  as  prices  were  not  affected,  in  face  of 
tumults,  the  tariffs  went  up,  to  fill  the  royal 
exchequer.  But  the  inclination  of  kings  and 
nobility  enabled  foreign  merchants  to  obtain 
greater  privileges,  and  the  power  of  the  aggres- 
sive Guild  was   checked. 

The  Guild  craft  who  had  usurped  the  power  of 
the  Merchant  Guild  because  the  latter  had  be- 
come too  arrogant,  was  now  to  meet  a  similar 
though  not  so  complete  an  overthrow.  The 
privileges  granted  foreign  merchants  meant  a 
competitive  market  with  foreign  wares,  and 
England  could  no  longer  supply  its  wants  in  a 
divided  market.  The  natural  result  was  a  cen- 
tral market  which  located  in  London  where  for- 
eign merchant  and  English  merchant  exchanged 
wares. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred of  the  famous  trade  guilds  in  London,  the 
twelve  most  prominent  ones  being  known  as  the 
Twelve  Great  Livery  Companies.  The  Companies 
have  become  very  wealthy  and  have  an  annual 
income  of  several  million  dollars.  The  wealth  is 
due  to  the  increased  value  of  properties  acquired 
by   the   Guilds,   in  their  long  life,  from  legacies 
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and  bequests,  and  moneys  from  fees  and  fines. 
Although  wealthy  they  have  never  neglected 
their  trusts  and  handled  them  with  care  and 
conservatism  worthy  of  their  ancient  lineage. 

The  Apothecaries  Company  owns  a  large  estate 
in  Chelsea  on  which  a  botanical  garden  was 
founded  in  1672.  The  gift  was  given  to  the 
Company  on  condition  that  they  should  add  to 
the  garden  at  least  fifty  varieties  of  rare  plants 
annually  until  the  number  reached  two  thousand. 
The  trust  was  administered  with  such  care  that 
today  they  have  the  most  complete  collection  of 
medical  herbs  and  simples  in  the  world.  It  was 
in  this  garden  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
grow  plants  in  an  artificially  heated  atmosphere. 

Although  their  influence  is  more  reminiscent 
than  powerful,  many  interesting  features  remain. 
The  Companies  still  exercise  certain  privileges  as 
curious  as  their  very  existence.  Every  piece  of 
gold  or  silver  plate  manufactured  in  London  is 
stamped  at  the  Hall  of  the  Goldsmiths  with  the 
panther's  head,  the  crest  of  the  order  ;  and  the 
silver  yardstick,  which  is  the  standard  for  English 
and  American  measures,  is  still  guarded  by  the 
Company  of  Clothworkers.  The  foremost  privi- 
lege, perhaps,  is  the  right  of  the  members  to 
choose  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  cere- 
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mony  is  unique.  The  aldermen  in  scarlet  gowns 
are  met  by  the  members  of  the  Guilds  dressed 
in  their  "liveries."  The  liverymen  then  choose 
by  vote  two  of  the  aldermen  for  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor.  From  these  two  the  present  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  aldermen  select  one  ;  the  livery- 
men ratify  the  selection  by  stating  that  the  one 
named  is  their  free  choice,  and  he  becomes  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Then  follows  a  splendid  feast  at  the  old  Guild- 
hall, located  at  the  same  place  as  the  original,  but 
rebuilt  and  remodeled  after  the  fire  of  London. 
Midst  the  sumptuous  guests  are  the  livery  men 
dressed  in  their  gowns  and  wearing  their  chain- 
like collars. 

The  halls  of  nearly  all  the  companies  were 
consumed  in  the  great  fire,  so  that  most  of  their 
buildings  date  from  this  time,  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred. The  private  self-content  and  half-private 
character  have  prevented  a  thorough  investigation 
into  their  affairs.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  harsh 
treatment  to  which  the  Guilds  were  subjected  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  when  the  royal  officials 
burst  into  the  halls  and  forced  open  the  chests 
and  compelled  the  revelation  of  all  the  proper- 
ties and  moneys  and  things  of  value.  Such  as 
could  not  be  converted  into  money  was  heavily 
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taxed  and  used  to  fill  the  purse  of  the  crown, 
and  the  visitor  to  London  today  passes  the 
modest  entrance  of  the  Guildhalls  little  suspecting 
the  historical  interest  associated  with  the  rooms 
and  the  attractiveness  of  the  interiors.  For  there 
is  hardly  one  that  has  not  some  interesting  feat- 
ures, rich  woodwork  or  some  portrait. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  who  is  entertained  by  the 
Guild  of  the  Body  of  Christ  of  the  Skinners  of 
London,  as  the  company  style  themselves  in  all 
official  documents.  A  beadle  receives  himi  with 
lofty  courtesy  and  calls  out  his  name  as  he  as- 
cends a  handsome  staircase.  At  the  top  the 
guest  suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  august  pres- 
ence of  the  master  and  wardens.  They  shake 
hands  with  him  and  bid  him  welcome  as  if  he 
was  the  one  guest  who,  long  invited  and  never 
coming,  had  at  last  appeared  and  satisfied  a  life- 
long wish  on  their  part  to  see  him. 

"  The  guest  seems  to  have  entered  into  their 
very  hearts,  when  suddenly  he  feels  that  they 
can  smile  on  him  no  more,  and  that  the  absorb- 
ing attention  with  which  they  receive  him  is 
exchanged  in  an  instant  for  total  neglect.  It  is 
merely  that  these  high  functioneers  are  receiv- 
ing another  guest,  and  so  another  and  another, 
till  the  list  is  complete   and    dinner  is  served. 
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All  the  dinners  of  all  companies  are  noble  feasts, 
and  the  tables  of  the  great  companies  are  bril- 
liant with  splendid  pieces  of  plate.  Among  the 
skinners'  plate  are  some  curious  flagons  made  in 
form  of  beasts  and  birds.  The  skinners  like  to 
tell  how  these  are  used.  On  the  day  of  election 
of  master  and  wardens,  the  court,  or  governing 
body  of  the  guild,  is  assembled  in  the  hall,  and 
ten  blue-coat  boys,  with  the  almsmen  of  the 
company,  the  master  and  wardens,  all  in  proces- 
sion, preceeded  by  trumpeteers,  blowing  blasts, 
march  round  the  hall.  Three  great  birds  of 
silver  are  brought  in  and  handed  to  the  master 
and  wardens.  The  birds'  heads  are  screwed  off 
and  the  master  and  wardens  drink  wine  from 
these  quaint  flagons. 

"Three  'caps  of  maintenance  '  are  then  brought 
in.  The  old  master  puts  one  on.  It  will  not  fit 
him.  He  hands  it  to  another,  and  he  to  another, 
and  both  declare  that  it  does  not  fit.  Then  it 
reaches  the  skinner  who  is  to  be  master  for  the 
year.  Wonderful  to  relate  it  fits  him  to  a  nicety. 
The  trumpeteers  flourish  their  trumpets,  the  skin- 
ners and  the  almsmen  shout  for  joy.  The  war- 
dens next  find  out  whom  the  cap  fits,  with  the 
other  two  caps  of  maintenance,  and  so  the  high 
authorities  of  the  guild  are  installed  for  the  year." 
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To  briefly  follow  the  history  of  one  of  the 
companies,  we  quote  from  the  same  author  once 
more  : 

"  On  June  12,  1345,  a  number  of  pepperers,  as 
the  grocers  were  then  styled,  met  together  at 
dinner  by  agreement  at  the  town  mansion  of  the 
Abbott  of  Bury  in  St.  Mary  Axe.  They  talked 
their  common  affairs  over,  and  agreed  to  form 
themselves  into  a  voluntary  association  to  settle 
trade  disputes,  to  help  poor  members,  and  to  say 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  members. 
They  took  St.  Anthony  for  their  patron,  elected 
two  wardens  to  preside  over  them  and  a  chap- 
lain to  pray  for  them.  Ever  since,  they  have 
met  each  year  on  St.  Anthony's  day  and  dined 
together,  electing  new  wardens  and  crowning 
them  with  garlands.  In  1427  they  bought  some 
land  in  Old  Jewry,  a  street  leading  out  of  Cheap- 
side,  there  built  a  hall,  and  there  remain  to  this 
day.  After  their  association  had  been  in  exis- 
tence eighty-four  years,  the  Grocers  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  kiug,  in  the  year  1429  :  and  soon 
after  were  given  the  public  duty  of  inspecting  and 
cleansing  all  the  spices  sold  in  London.  King 
Charles  II.  became  their  master,  and  they  always 
dine  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  the  29th  of  May. 
At  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  1685,  they  were  nearly 
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destroyed  by  the  tyrannical  proceedings  under 
which  the  king  tried  to  seize  their  charters  and 
abolish  their  privileges  and  those  of  London  and 
other  cities.  They  just  managed  to  survive  the 
horrors  of  the  'quo  warranto,'  as  this  proceed- 
ing was  called,  and  joyfully  elected  William  III. 
master  when  he  came  to  the  throne  and  made 
civil  liberty  once  more  secure.  From  this  day  to 
our  own  they  have  grown  richer,  while  their 
functions  as  cleansers  and  inspectors  of  spices 
have  slowly  become  obsolete.  Now  with  much 
good-fellowship  and  cheerful  hospitality  they 
administer  charities,  do  good  in  other  ways 
and  harm  to  no  one  ;  so  that  all  citizens  may 
heartily  join  in  their  grace,  'God  preserve  the 
Church,  the  Queen,  and  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Grocers  !  Root  and  branch,  may  it  flourish 
forever  ? ' " 

The  Guilds  have  throughout  their  history  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  promotion  of  public 
advantage.  First  struggling  for  the  free  rights 
of  the  commoner,  then  for  the  protection  of  their 
trade,  and  today  their  civic  power  having  about 
disappeared,  they  exercise  all  care  in  the  distri- 
bution of  their  funds  in  education  and  charities 
and  research  work. 
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New  York,  February  17,  1911. 
My  Dear  San  Francisco  : 

While  I  am  about  it  let 
me  congratulate  you,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Coast,  and  the  country  for  that  matter,  upon 
the  location  of  the  Panama  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco.  I  do  not  think  you  need  to 
be  told  that  the  plying  of  ships  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  for  the  sake 
of  making  this  coastwise  trip  and  seeing  the 
Panama  Exposition  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
then  returning,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  ever  happened  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  plans  ? 
Isn't  it  possible  to  locate  the  Exposition 
somewhere  along  the  waterfront  of  the 
great  Gateway?  As  you  have  got  plenty  of 
money  to  spend  and  can  get  more,  why 
don't  you  make  a  certain  portion  of  that 
Exposition  permanent  ?  Certain  of  your 
buildings  ought  to  be  monumental,  and 
while  designed  for  their  Exposition  pur- 
poses,   become    permanent   features  in  the 
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future  life  of  the  City.  If  I  were  where  you 
are  now  I  would  work  for  all  there  is  in 
me  for  that  side  of  it.  If  you  consider  it  in 
this  way  it  will  affect  your  location.  That 
is,  you  might  pitch  a  tent  anywhere,  but 
you  will  put  permanent  features  only  where 
they  will  become  part  of  the  great  city  plan. 
In  my  school  days  in  San  Francisco  the 
entrance  to  the  Bay  was  mostly  cliff,  and  I 
know  that  is  now,  a  great  deal  of  it,  built 
up.  Haven't  you  a  possibility  of  using  a 
part  of  this,  locating  somewhere  near  the 
Gate  ?  Paris,  you  know,  had  the  sense  to 
locate  her  Exposition  right  in  the  city,  and 
as  a  result  she  has  two  or  three  fine  bridges 
and  buildings,  new  roads,  and  a  better  water 
front. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GUTZON    BORGLUM. 
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'^^TV  Youttg  froo;  tol6  ^is  mother 
'^^  V  of  an  Ox  ^e  ^a5  seen.  O^c 
moti)er  ^to%.  puffing  herself  out 
asked :  **  3s  l)e  as  big  as  tl)is  ?  *' 
3i<tavin^  tl)at  t^e  Ox  was  still  lar- 
ger, s^e  kept  on  puffing  out.  Roping 
to  attain  as  great  a  si^e.  '^t  last 
sl)e  burst, 
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A  World's  Exposition  on 
Nob  Hill 

REPOSTEROUS!  — 

but  attainable  —  and  at  a  price  not 
beyond  the  enthusiasm  and  pro- 
moting ability  of  the  group  of  men 
who  induced  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  to  give  seven  million  dollars  for  the 
beginning  of  a  World's  Fair  in  this  city.  Again, 
the  preposterous  is  usually  the  embryo  of  a 
world  to  come," 

"There  is  no  precedent  for  a  World's  Exposi- 
tion on  a  hill,"     True,  it  is  usual  to  go   out  —  in 
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America  —  into  either  an  uncultivated  spot  and 
spend  millions  in  making  it  spectacular  or  fetch- 
ing ;  or  lay  a  distant  park  a  waste,  and  leave  it  to 
futurity,  full  of  crumbling  "  permanent  "  buildings. 
The  American  Exposition  is  ever  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  hundreds  of  acres  covered  with  hun- 
dreds of  flimsy  structures  filled  with  "the  cheap 
and  the  terrible  Turk." 

If  we  would  once  get  away  from  this  ideal  and 
go  to  the  other  one,  where  some  forty  acres  is 
thought  overlarge  for  a  great  show,  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  the  Nob  Hill  site  furnishes  neither 
the  wag  nor  the  overwise  with  any  ammunition 
to  batter  it. 

No  !  you  are  wrong.  It  would  not  cost  ten 
million  dollars  to  acquire  the  twelve  blocks 
(some  forty  acres  in  extent),  which  the  Plan 
accompanying  this  has  so  ruthlessly  appropriated. 
Less  than  half  of  that  sum  would  induce  the 
present  holders  to  let  go  and  depart  in  peace  — 
judging  from  real  estate  deals  and  prices  asked 
of  late. 

Think  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  getting 
forty  acres  of  ground  —  some  twelve  blocks  — 
after  the  Exposition  —  for  park  purposes  and 
building  sites  for  permanent  public  buildings, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  town  too.     At  the  end  of 
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the  Exposition  there  would  be  a  building  all 
ready  for  convention  purposes  —  a  sort  of  build- 
ing usually  torn  down  and  thrown  into  the  scrap 
heap  —  after  a  World's  Fair,  No  doubt  the 
Festival  Hall  of  the  Exposition  would  make  a 
splendid  concert  hall,  like  the  Trocadero,  in  Paris, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  also. 

Again  the  terrace  and  peristyles  and  gardens 
around  the  great  court,  with  its  fountains  and 
cascade,  would  be  left,  dear  to  the  memory  of  a 
practical  World's  Fair  management.  What  a 
monument  to  common  sense. 

And  then,  think  of  the  Hanging  Gardens  and 
an  Acropolis  in  one  and  both  reveling  under  the 
glorious  sun  of  California. 

Again,  the  Fair  would  be  in  the  very  middle 
of  our  car  systems,  and  instead  of  everybody 
going,  always  going  to  the  small  end  of  traffic, 
everybody  would  scatter  at  the  gates  —  going 
north,  east,  south  and  west.  Every  car  system 
would  carry  visitors  two  ways  at  least,  when 
departing,  instead  of  in  one  only. 

Again,  nearly  all  the  main  buildings  could  be 
two  stories  —  a  great  saving  in  cost  —  for,  as 
the  avenues  rise  in  easy  grades  to  the  heights, 
every  building  could  be  entered  easily  at  differ- 
ent levels. 
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And  yet  again,  the  site  would  be  a  stunt  and 
an  advertiser  in  itself — no  need  of  spending 
millions  to  create  artificial  business. 

Sure,  there  would  not  be  room  enough  for 
certain  concessions  and  field  sports  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter could  very  well  be  separated  and  located  at 
the  Park  without  inconvenience,  loss  of  Expo- 
sition profits,  or  injury  to  the  Park, 

Again,  an  Exposition  so  located  would  stimu- 
late building  in  that  desolated  hundreds  of  acres 
now  lying  between  "old  and  new  San  Francisco," 
instead  of  inducing  the  creation  of  hotels,  etc, 
(as  in  Chicago),  in  an  outlying  district.  We  have 
had  enough  of  this  outside  building  and  land 
speculating  business  since  the  fire.  It  is  now 
time  some  united  effort  is  made  to  build  up  the 
center  piece — the  real  San 
Francisco, 

The  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position is  an  opportunity 
to  this  end.  What  are  we 
to  do  with  it  ?  dump  it 
into  a  swamp  or  place  it 
where  profits  will  grow 
of  it? 
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T  occurs  to  us,  at  the  moment, 
that  instead  of  erecting  an 
electric  fountain  in  commem- 
oration of  San  Francisco's 
reversion  to  optimism,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  set  up  a 
statue  in  enduring  brass  of 
the  man  who  made  the  first 
pile  of  old  brick  alongside  his 
lot,  after  the  fire.  'Twould  be  a  graceful  act, 
indeed  it  would,  to  do  this,  seeing  that  some  of 
San  Francisco's  optimists  have  about  forgotten 
they  were  the  pessimists  of  —  say,  yesterday. 

Great  deeds,  though  often  springing  from  small 
beginnings,  only  by  the  merest  chance  come  of 
small  vegetables.  So  the  original,  or  first,  brick 
cleaner  after  the  fire,  must  have  had  a  very  large 
nut,  and  deserves  extraordinary  distinction,  a 
statue  in  enduring  brass,  because  of  his  extraor- 
dinary optimism  in  a  trying  circumstance. 

Again,  this  same  man  has  patiently  gone  his 
way  amidst  the  various  discussions  going  on  over 
everything  nobody  knows  anything  about ;  amidst 
all  species  of  class  legislation,  in  spite  of  incom- 
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petent  officials,  and  regardless  of  the  predictions 
of  his  neighbors  that  his  labors  were  in  vain. 
Indeed  this  man  has  not  had  a  quiet  moment 
since  the  fire  :  and  just  when  he,  perhaps,  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  the  needed  rest,  along 
comes  a  World's  Fair,  If  the  Panama-Pacific 
celebration  is  to  succeed,  he  is  the  one  to  create 
the  substance  of  it,  and  pay  for  it.  However, 
there  are  others  who  think  they  ought  to  build 
the  Exposition,  in  the  meantime.  Just  the  other 
day  one  of  this  latter  sort  was  overheard  saying  : 
"  There  are  a  lot  of  crazy  fools  who  don't  know 
anything  about  World's  Fairs  in  this  town ;  and 
here  is  one  who  proposes  to  build  it  on  the 
water  front."  "  Did  you  ever  know,"  he  continued, 
"  of  anything  so  foolish  as  this  proposition.  Let 
me  tell  you  my  idea  :  the  Fair  should  be  located 
in  the  Golden  Gate  Park  and  on  some  of  the 
property  on  the  south  side  —  say,  beginning  at 
Twentieth  Street  and  running  sonie  eight  miles 
to  the  Beach.  We  want  more  space  than  the 
waterfront  affords  —  fully  ten  thousand  acres." 
"Yes,"  replied  another,  absently,  "I  don't  believe 
the  Supreme  Court  has  any  right  to  hear  Ruef 
again." 

I    got    off  the    car  —  it    was    on    a    car  —  for   I 
wouldn't  pay  a  nickel  to  hear  somebody  disclose 
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his  misconception  of  Worlds'  Fairs  and  Supreme 
Courts.  So  far,  the  arguments  for  and  against 
various  sites  for  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  offered 
for  and  against  Van  Ness  Avenue  as  "  the  possible 
business  center  of  the  town,"  for  and  against 
"  The  Civic  Center,"  or  for  and  against  "  the  recall 
of  judges,"  In  truth,  the  person  who  was  once 
quite  sure  Van  Ness  Avenue  is  the  geographic 
and  true  business  center  of  San  Francisco,  is 
quite  sure  the  location  of  the  Fair  on  the  water- 
front has  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way. 
Of  course  nobody  really  knows  which  site,  the 
Park  or  the  other,  would  prove  the  most  costly  : 
for  none  have  figured  it  out  —  or  could  figure  it. 
All  we  know  is.  Golden  Gate  Park  appears  on 
first  thought  to  be  the  logical  place,  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  point  of  least  resistance  for  an  affair  of 
this  sort.  Again,  the  promise  of  "permanent 
feature  and  buildings  "  there,  as  a  result  of  the 
operations,  is  a  bait  not  to  be  resisted  by  those 
who  let  others  do  their  thinking  and  work. 
"  The  mere  handling  of  exhibits,  building  mater- 
ials and  freight  in  general"  to  and  from  the 
'"  Park  Site  "  would,  perhaps,  settle  all  the  insur- 
mountable difficulties  imagined  in  the  way  of 
other  and  more  central  positions.     Further,  the 
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restoration  of  the  Park  and  its  trees  might  cost  a 
dollar  and  a  year  to  grow.  If  the  handling  of 
materials,  etc,  cost  one  dollar  more,  and  the  city- 
was  obliged  to  pay  an  extra  dollar  for  the  dam- 
age done  in  the  Park,  than  would  be  the  case 
with  the  Water  Front  Site,  then  we  would  have 
saved  two  dollars  —  quite  ample  for  leasing  ten 
thousand  acres  in  the  latter  place.  And  further- 
more, the  obligation  of  nicknaming  the  Exposi- 
tion The  Golden  City,  or  covering  its  roofs  with 
gold  leaf,  would  cease.  And  by  the  way,  a  care- 
ful estimate,  on  the  basis  of  the  least  possible 
roof  covering  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
shows  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  saving  some 
$10,000,000  by  ^iminating  this  freak  — a  mere 
bagatelle  ;  but  still  enough  to  purchase  all  the 
land  needed  on  the  water  front.  In  fact  all  this 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  location  is  a  little  pre- 
mature. There  are  a  number  of  things  to  settle 
before  we  choose  so  small  a  place  as  the  Golden 
Gate  Park,  It  can  only  boast  of  some  eleven 
hundred  acres. 

Truly  now,  let  us  erect  a  statue  in  everlasting 
brass  to  the  first  man  who  started  the  first  neatly 
cleaned  brick  pile  down  town  after  the  fire  —  and 
reserve  a  place  alongside  for  him  who  saves  the 
Golden   Gate   Park   from  unmindful  destruction. 
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pacific  Celebration  on  ^toh  'Kill. 


Two  to  one  that,  if  he  happens,  he  won't  be  a 
person  who  refused  to  remove  his  debris  and 
mortar  from  the  streets,  after  the  fire  :  nor  one 
who  said  yesterday,  "  San  Francisco  is  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  better  civic  conditions," 


ITH  France,  or  more  particularly 
speaking,  Paris,  giving  a  World's 
Exposition  is  attended  by  none  of 
the  difficulties  in  organization  and 
execution  a  city  like  San  Francisco 
finds  constantly  in  its  presence.  It 
is  virtually  a  government  affair  from  start  to 
finish;  it  falls  naturally  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Fine  Arts  ; 
and  just  as  naturally  the  President  is  the  nominal 
head  of  the  concern.  Again  the  Academy  of 
Architecture  is  an  institution  of  the  State  ;  and 
the  societies  of  artists  have  the  sanction  of  the 
government.  And  again,  no  Parisian  would 
dream  of  suggesting  a  place  where  the  Exposi- 
tion should  be  held  :  for  it  is  always  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  it  is  to  go  in  that  part  of  Paris 
which  lies  along  the  river  Seine  from  the  Place 
de  la  Concord  to  the  Champ  de  Mars.  So  the 
only  really  serious  propositions  confronting  Paris 
in  a  venture  of  the  kind  is  raising  the  necessary 
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funds  and  accommodating  the  crowds  which 
gather  there  for  the  brief  period  of  the  Fair 
But,  with  a  city  like  San  Francisco,  everything 
has  to  be  built  up  ;  every  move  is  very  like  a 
gamble  ;  and  difficulties  are  apt  to  accumulate 
faster  than  they  can  be  adjusted.  So  far,  after  a 
year  of  action  and  discussion,  only  a  financing 
committee  has  been  assembled,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  some  twenty  odd  millions  of  money  for 
the  beginning  of  operations.  No  child's  play  or 
easy  business,  the  consummation  of  this  first 
move  ;  still,  insomuch  as  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  undertaking  is  concerned,  more  is  staked  and 
there  are  better  chances  of  failure  in  selecting 
the  real  executive  and  the  site  for  the  Exposition 
than  in  the  prime  move  of  collecting  the  funds 
and  getting  government  recognition,  A  people 
and  a  government  may  be  cleverly  stampeded 
into  any  speculative  adventure  ;  but  it  takes 
another  sort  of  play  to  bring  a  profitable  end  to 
it.  So,  whatever  the  catastrophe  San  Francisco's 
World  Exposition  is  to  be,  depends  upon  the 
city's  appreciation  of  what  is  in  front  of  it. 
There  are  two  ways  of  distinguishing  oneself  — 
either  as  an  incomparable  egoist,  or  as  a  liberal 
employer  of  the  genius  of  humanity  in  general. 
And  regardless  of  the  philosophy  of  proletariat- 
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ism,  the  noisy  minority  in  this  age  have  gone  mad 
in,  most  of  the  great  deeds  and  wealth  of  the 
world  is  due  to  the  latter.  That  type  of  operator 
who  by  choice  confines  himself  to  what  we  very 
clumsily  call  specialization,  is  usually  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  works  to  have  much  care  for 
accumulations  or  wielding  bodies  of  other  men. 
Again,  the  great  majority  lack  sufficient  definite- 
ness  of  purpose  to  accomplish  more  than  their 
own  impoverishment.  So  we  would  say,  the 
crying  need  of  the  hour  is  a  man  with  no  crochets 
and  liberal  enough  not  to  act  as  if  all  special 
operators —  outside  his  particular  business  —  are 
fools,  lunatics,  visionaries  or  incumbrances. 

OW,  second  to  this  position,  is  a 
Chief  of  Construction,  one  well 
equipped  as  a  builder,  and  withal 
deeply  informed  as  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  its  people  —  one  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  city,  indeed,  that  he  won't 
be  misled  into  the  notion  that  we  are  more 
inclined  to  showiness  than  to  love  of  inherent 
character. 

Nearly  all  that  is  abominable  in  the  "lay-out" 
of  the  town  and  our  characterless  wooden  archi- 
tecture  is  imported.     And   the  reason   we  have 
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plunged  more  deeply  into  the  abomination  is 
because  San  Francisco  was  laid,  in  its  founda- 
tions, at  a  time  when  American  cities  were  shack 
towns  and  overgrown  villages.  Everything  was 
temporary,  provisional,  practical  —  and  neces- 
sarily dull.  At  times,  in  the  lace  of  more  ambi- 
tious and  modern  creations,  we  try  to  enthuse 
over  "  Old  San  Francisco,"  still  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  truth  —  more  dullness  is 
revealed  in  the  general  "layout"  of  this  town 
than  almost  anywhere  else.  We  know  it  :  but, 
how  to  get  out  of  the  wretched  network  of  dull- 
ness ?  is  the  question.  Before  the  fire  we  were 
given  a  set  of  plans  for  a  civic  betterment  which 
missed  attaining  popular  approval  because  too 
much  stress  was  placed 
on  the  purely  decora- 
tive features  in  the 
scheme.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  pop- 
ular will  is  set  against 
all  betterment,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  judging 
from  certain  actions 
and    speeches. 
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MERICA  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  McKim,  Root,  Burn- 
ham,  French,  Sulivan,  St. 
Gaudens,  Hunt,  and  a  host 
of  other  American  artists 
who  created  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  It  was  a 
psychologic  moment  happily 
seized  —  or  stumbled  into.  But  whatever  it 
meant,  or  whatever  it  taught  Americans  then, 
is  not  vital  now.  That  great  Court  of  Honor 
around  which  the  ''  Exhibit  "  was  held,  with  its 
superb  Grzeco-Roman,  Franco  architecture,  has 
given  all  the  object  lesson  such  works  may 
accomplish.  Since  then  every  American  Exposi- 
tion has  exhausted  itself  in  memory  of  this  style 
of  architecture,  and  the  people  have  nearly  for- 
gotten that  the  prime  object  of  such  shows  is  not 
the  Midway  nor  the  enclosure,  but  the  assembled 
works  of  many  accomplished  peoples  from  many 
lands.  Again,  in  the  eighteen  years  intervening 
between  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  the 
Panama-Pacific  celebration,  buildings  have  been 
created  in  enduring  stone,  and  in  America,  which 
would  put  any  of  the  Chicago  staff  creations  to 
the  blush.  In  fact,  the  people  are  habituated  to 
great  building  operations  and  would  fail  to  mar- 
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vel  at  the  make-believe  architecture  of  the 
Exposition  of  yesterday.  We  live  in  the  day. 
Yesterday  had  its  visions  and  theories  and 
lessons.  Today  these  are  welded  into  the  real- 
ities, and  in  our  common  stock  of  intelligence. 
Everybody  knows  the  Chicago  Court  of  Honor 
and  the  cartouche  of  L'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  — 
and  a  pity  'tis  that  some  know  —  so  why  not 
strike  out  in  a  new  adventure, 

)UR  Golden  Gate  Park,  as  it  stands  in 

all    its  youth  and  good   looks   is  a 

worthy    exhibit    to    the     wanderer 

from    less    blessed  cities  ;    so  why 

destroy  it  for  a  wretched  mimicry 

of    a  World's   Fair  somebody  else 

builded  in  a  neglected  swamp.     Further  it  is  an 

object  lesson  in  what  may  be  accomplished  with 

intelligence  and  labor  in  a  waste  of    sand. 

Having  built  a  new  city  in  a  day  and  a  year, 
after  seeing  the  old  one  pass,  crumpled  into  a 
ruin  of  brick  and  twisted  steel,  of  a  night,  it 
would  appear  San  Franciscans  were  satiated  with 
strenuous  building  —  had  enough  of  waste  :  and 
that  the  very  suggestion  of  trampling  on  the  green 
swards  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  felling  even 
the    smallest    "  shrub    pine "  there,    would  bring 
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forth  a  cry  of  resentment.  For  was  it  not  there, 
on  '^  mere  shrubs  and  grass,"  that  were  made  the 
only  beds  thousands  could  boast  of,  after  the 
fire. 

There  will  be  no  damage  ? 

No  !  Once  upon  a  time,  before  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  there  was  a  pretty,  sheltered  valley,  where 
the  funny  sunken  gardens  in  front  of  the  music 
stand  now  is  ;  it  was  overgrown  on  its  slopes 
with  lupen  ;  no  west  wind  disturbed  the  loose 
soil ;  for  all  around  were  strewed  young  pine, 
cypress  and  eucalyptus.  The  Midwinter  Fair 
changed  all  this  ;  and  where  my  sketch  book 
shows  a  lovely  slope  covered  with  wild  flowers, 
there  now  stands  a  hideous  —  so-called  Egyptian 
—  and  permanent  building,  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  museum.  But  this  is  only  a  little 
patch  on  the  Park's  trousers,  so  to  speak,  com- 
pared to  the  permanent  defacement  a  really  truly 
World's  Fair  could  accomplish. 
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NCE  all  the  lands,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Park  belonged  to 
The  People,  and  it  was  only  after 
a  struggle  and  innumerable  com- 
promises that  the  mere  strip 
they  now  call  their  own  was 
restored  to  them  —  wrenched,  as 
it  were,  from  the  maws  of  land 
thieves  and  squatters-  We  have  watched  Mr, 
McLaren  persistently  and  intelligently  reclaim  this 
mere  strip  of  sand,  inch  by  inch.  Every  year  the 
mass  of  struggling  trees  grow  taller  and  stand  firm- 
er against  the  west  winds.  So  year  by  year  the 
climate  grows  milder.  And  there  are  those  who 
would  break  this  continuity  towards  a  better  and 
better  condition — would  pull  asunder  this  solidar- 
ity, and  leave  us  to  do  the  old  work  all  over  again. 
It  would  seem  San  Erancisco  had  had  enough  of 
mere  drudgery  of  rebuilding,  and  no  recompense. 
But,  so  small  a  portion  of  the  Park  will  be 
disturbed  —  and  that  so  unimproved  ? 

Mind  !  there  are  only  some  twelve  hundred 
acres  in  Golden  Gate  Park  :  and  you  know  what 
queer  conceptions  some  have  of  size,  proportion 
and  space.  The  man  on  the  street  car  thought  ten 
thousand  acres  but  a  little  bit  of  the  Park,  and  none 
too  small  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
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RULY  speaking,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Water  Front  scheme,  the  usual 
suggestions  for  the  said  Fair  are  mere 
visions  of  mediocrity  —  sort  of  sec- 
ond hand,  and  reminiscent  of  thread- 
bare features  in  World's  Expositions,  They  all 
smack  of  Chicago  Court  of  Honor,  a  I'Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  —  like  an  osculatory  report  from  the 
lips  of  a  woman  on  the  town. 

There  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  "  Civic  Center "  bond  issue  :  first, 
because  the  city  fathers  had  neglected  to  do 
better  things  ;  second,  because  it  was  a  misplaced 
Civic  Center  —  and  commonplace. 

Better  do  nothing  than  the  wrong  thing. 

Better  to  live  in  a  plain  city  than  a  shoddy  one. 

Better  a  rough  brick  house  than  a  stucco  and 
galvanized  sheet  metal  imitation  of  a  palace. 

Better  no  art  than ? 

Better  no  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San 
Francisco  than  a  repetition  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair  on  a  large  scale  —  with  its  sorry  attempt  at 
a  sunken  garden  and  a  Court  of  Honor  —  the  toy 
Eiffel  tower  included,  of  course. 

This  passion  for  repeating  and  misrepresenting 
the  works  of  men  of  true  inventive  genius,  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  common, 
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A  thoughtless  person  will  walk  over  a  hill  even 
if  it  is  shorter  to  go  around  —  "  thinking  "  all  the 
time  he  is  taking  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points.  We  see  the  operation  of  this  man- 
ner of  thinking  in  the  street  plan  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Take  California  street  for  instance  :  it 
would  have  saved  some  blocks  of  travel  between 
Van  Ness  avenue  and  Montgomery  street,  if 
this  street  had  swung  south  about  three  blocks  ; 
and  more,  the  grade  would  have  been  nominal. 
Still,  when  a  few  wise  heads  suggested  a  few 
alterations  in  San  Francisco  streets,  after  the  fire, 
that  would  make  rebuilding  easier,  not  a  few  of 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  enthusiasts  said  open- 
ly :  "  These  intermeddlers  are  fools  or  insane 
aesthetics."  Droll !  the  common  view  of  what  is 
practical,  feasible,  permanent  and  wise  for  a  city 
like  San  Francisco.  Funny  !  not  a  cent  for  civic 
improvemient,  and  yet  five  million  dollars  of  the 
City's  money  for  the  defacement  of  Golden  Gate 
Park. 


Amis,  c'est  done  Rouen,  la  ville  aux  vieilles  rues, 
Aux  vieilles  tours,  debris  de  races  disparues. 
La  ville  aux  cent  clochers  carillonant  dans  I'air, 
Le  Rouen  des  chateaux,  des  hotels,  des  bastilles, 
Dont  le  front  herisse  de  fleches  et  d"  aiguilles 
Dechire  incessamnient  les  brumes  de  la  mer. 


(Tbrlst  in  (Betbsemane  By  Heixrich  Hofmann 

Tfrantft  ma6e  bj  Furniture  Shop,  1717  California  Street 
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Mediaeval-Renaissance  J^ree  (Tities 

J^~ijS^~~~^S  you  turn  to  the  map  of  Gaul 

y^J^Sm^^^mf^  facing  any  modern  edition  of 
that  universal  delight  to  the 
heart  of  boys,  Csesar's  Com- 
mentaries, you  see  that  Rotho- 
magus,  later  the  city  of  the 
unpronounceable  name,Rouen, 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  district 
occupied  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian 
era  by  the  Velicosses,  a  tribe  of  that  division  of 
the  Gauls  called  Belgse,  That  part  of  France 
today,  with  its  dense  population  so  tenacious  of 
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locality,  with  every  available  foot  of  soil  under 
cultivation,  gives  no  indication  whatever  of  the 
character  of  the  country  inhabited  by  that  shift- 
ing population  of  amphibians,  who  flourished 
here  in  the  time  of  Csesar.  France  was  covered 
with  vast  stretches  of  virgin  forest  of  oak  where 
roamed  the  auroch,  the  elk,  the  horse  and  the 
wild  boar.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Seine  was 
characterized  by  great  swamps,  which  were  con- 
verted into  places  of  refuge  by  the  natives  in 
time  of  war.  The  present  site  of  Rouen  was  a 
morass  spreading  out  from  a  bend  in  the  Seine 
where  it  cuts  its  crooked  way  between  the  chalk 
hills.  The  vital  spot  was  chosen  for  this  river 
city,  the  limit  of  the  maritime  Seine,  where  ships 
that  come  up  from  the  sea  must  transfer  their 
cargo  to  lighter  craft  that  ply  the  river  between 
Rouen  and  Paris. 

The  river  is  confined  within  a  much  narrower 
channel  than  when  the  huts  of  primeval  man 
were  scattered  here  among  the  reeds.  A  great 
part  of  what  was  once  marshy  islets  has  been 
absorbed  into  the  mainland,  and  where  the  fish- 
ermen's boats  used  to  rock  at  their  moorings,  is 
the  Parvis  or  open  space  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  river  is  from  four  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  feet  in  width,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
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with  a  depth  of  at  least  fifteen  feet  on  the  quays 
at  the  lowest  tide.  The  tides,  which  vary  in 
height  from  three  to  ten  feet,  are  felt  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  above  the  town,  and  they 
are  especially  dangerous  to  down  stream  naviga- 
tion. Although  this  part  of  France  is  entirely 
denuded  of  her  forests,  the  rainfall  in  Normandy 
is  still  excessive.  In  Rouen  it  rains  on  an  aver- 
age one  hundred  and  fifty  days  during  the  year, 
but  the  widened  streets,  the  boulevards  lined 
with  trees,  and  above  all  the  excellent  system  of 
drainage,  have  entirely  removed  unsanitary  con- 
ditions resulting  from  too  much  moisture. 

Csesar  makes  no  mention  of  a  town  here. 
Ptolemy,  in  the  second  century,  first  speaks  of 
Rothomagus  as  the  capital  of  the  Velocasses,  a 
Gallic  tribe.  A  fortified  town  was  the  rare  ex- 
ception with  the  Gauls,  and  certainly  here  was 
no  stronghold  other  than  nature  provided,  until 
the  Romans  marked  the  spot  as  part  of  the 
dominion  of  that  proud  empire,  by  the  Roman 
wall,  remains  of  which  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
cellar  of  a  factory.  But  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  literary  evidence,  there  is  undeniable 
proof  that  this  river  city,  so  easily  accessible  to 
the  sea,  has  a  valid  claim  to  the  greatest  antiquity. 
More  than  thirty   feet   below   the   present  level 
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have  been  found  hatchets  of  silex,  implements 
of  bronze,  crude  clay  vases,  all  bearing  witness 
to  the  remotest  ages  of  humanity.  After  the 
Roman  conquest,  as  I.utetia  (Paris)  grew  in  im- 
portance, the  value  of  this  elbow  of  the  Seine 
was  appreciated,  and  by  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
Rotomagus  was  the  sea  gate  of  the  capital  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  province,  Strabo  speaks 
of  its  commerce  with  English  ports.  It  was  the 
natural  mart  of  exchange  between  Italy  and  the 
barbarians  of  the  north.  Here  the  Romans  were 
forced  to  flee  from  their  preferred  city,  Juba 
Bona,  in  time  of  danger.  Here  was  the  home  of 
the  provincial  governor,  and  of  his  military  cap- 
tain, who  built  walls  around  the  watery  city. 
That  part  of  Rouen  between  the  cathedral  and 
the  river  has  grown  up  on  what  was  then  marsh- 
land, islands,  and  the  tidal  mud. 

The  Roman  town  is  first  known  in  connection 
with  the  Church  ;  it  afforded  hospitable  shelter 
to  some  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  visiting 
Gaul,  whose  record  of  their  efforts  to  Christianize 
the  pagan  Celts  gives  the  earliest  written  account 
of  the  existence  of  the  town,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  brief  mention  by  Ptolemy  already 
referred  to.  It  is  highly  probable  that  during 
the  last  and  most  furious  outburst  of  persecution 
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of  the  Christians  in  Rome  under  Diocletian  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  some  poor  devoted 
refugees  found  their  way  to  the  mission  estab- 
lished in  260  by  St.  Mellon,  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  who  was  consecrated  Pope-bishop  of 
Rouen.  The  next  ecclesiastical  dignitary  to  re- 
ceive honorable  mention  in  the  city  archives  is 
St,  Victrix,  the  bishop  who  toiled  with  his  own 
hands  to  press  on  the  erection  of  the  new 
churches  which  were  built  during  his  episcopate. 
At  the  same  time  the  limits  of  the  town  were 
extended  beyond  the  old  Roman  wall. 

The  only  remnant  of  Roman  architecture  left 
in  Rouen,  and  the  oldest  building  of  its  kind 
north  of  the  Alps,  is  the  crypt  of  St.  Gervais.  It 
was  the  first  Christian  church  in  Rouen,  and  it 
stood  on  the  road  lined  with  tombs,  leading  out 
of  the  city  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  A 
startling  new  church  built  on  Norman  lines 
stands  there  today,  incorporating  some  pillars 
and  carved  capitals  from  the  second  church  on 
this  site,  to  which  was  attached  the  priory  of 
St.  Gervais.  Here  William  the  Conqueror  was 
brought  from  the  din  and  traffic  of  the  town  to 
pay  his  last,  desperate  tribute  of  suffering,  and 
to  find  such  solace  as  he  could  in  his  dying  hours. 
The  ancient  crypt  is  thirty  steps  below  the  inner 
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pavement  of  the  new  church,  dark  and  gloomy 
as  a  catacomb,  and  just  as  full  of  interest.  Here 
is  the  tomb  of  St,  Mellon,  who  died  in  311,  but 
the  founder  of  this  shrine,  after  resting  here  for 
four  centuries,  was  transported  to  the  church  of 
St,  Ambrose  in  Milan,  where  his  remains  still  lie 
under  the  high  altar, 

St,  Victrix  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
church  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  within  the  earliest  walls  of 
the  city.  The  original  church  on  the  site  of  St. 
Ouen,  begun  about  the  same  time,  was  outside  of 
the  walls.  In  450  all  pagan  temples  were  solemn- 
ly dedicated  to  the  christian  religion.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  in  Rouen,  for  it  is  veritably  a 
city  of  churches,  shows  better  than  any  verbal 
record  what  power  served  to  build  up  and  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  city.  Now,  fine 
relics  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  harbor  strange 
inmates.  One  church  has  been  turned  into  a 
stable,  another  into  a  factory.  Shops  of  every 
kind,  a  storehouse  for  carriages,  a  drying-house 
for  laundry  women,  all  occupy  buildings  origin- 
ally consecrated  to  Christian  worship.  Not  more 
than  half  as  many  churches  and  chapels  are  to 
be  seen  today  as  there  were  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  most  of  them  have  been  reconstructed. 
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Some  of  the  most  beautiful  stained  glass  of  the 
best  period  is  to  be  found  here. 

There  are  three  noble  monuments  standing 
that  are  worth  a  pilgrimage.  St.  Ouen,  apart 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  in  spite  of  flamboyant 
details  denounced  by  certain  authorities  on  the 
so-called  Gothic  style,  fills  the  untutored  esthetic 
soul  with  pure  joy.  It  is  perfectly  proportioned, 
beautiful  in  color  and  form.  The  triforium  has 
a  counterpart  in  the  blind  gallery  that  surrounds 
the  entire  church  at  the  edge  of  the  roof  on  the 
outside.  The  triforium  is  explained  by  an  astute 
French  priest  as  not  only  intended  for  a  place  of 
retreat,  where  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  could 
feel  that  the  sins  of  earth  were  beneath  his  feet 
as  he  paced  in  divine  contemplation,  but  as  a 
place  of  vantage  in  those  troublous  times  when 
the  church  was  both  fortress  and  temple,  whence 
he  could  determine  the  temper  of  the  turbulent 
crowd  below  before  trusting  himself  in  their 
midst.  A  significant  feature  of  the  blind  galleries 
is  the  secret  means  of  escape  they  afford. 

While  St.  Ouen  in  all  its  proud  splendor  fitting- 
ly represents  the  power  of  organization  of  the 
great  abbey,  the  cathedral  tells  the  story  of  the 
people  with  all  their  sinful  human  nature  and 
their  petty   passions.     From  the   details  of  this 
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great  pile  can  be  traced  the  history  of  those  pow- 
erful guilds  that  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  town. 

St.  Maclou  is  a  beautiful  little  church  containing 
wonderful  carvings  in  wood.  It  is  a  great  con- 
trast to  its  majestic  rivals,  St.  Ouen  and  the 
Cathedral,  in  its  architectural  unity,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  original  plan  was  carried  out.  It  is 
a  monument  to  individual  genius. 

Of  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  privileges  record- 
ed in  the  history  of  Rouen,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary is  associated  with  St.  Romain,  who  enlarged 
the  primitive  Cathedral  early  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Every  Ascension  Day  the  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  had  the  right  to  release  a  prisoner 
condemned  to  death,  who  then  walked  in  a  great 
procession  carrying  the  relics  of  the  saint  upon 
his  shoulders.  The  legend  invented  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  this  custom  is  not  nearly  so 
interesting  as  an  account  of  the  quarrels  that 
ensued  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
when  the  latter  demanded  the  release  of  political 
prisoners  of  rank.  The  list  of  prisoners  released 
extends  from  1210  to  1790,  and  the  chapel  where 
the  ceremony  was  performed  still  stands. 

The  Franks  under  Clovis  drove  the  Romans 
out  of  Gaul  in  the  sixth  century,  wrested  Rouen 
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from  Roman  dominion,  and  made  it  a  Frank 
town.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  annals 
of  man  a  more  treacherous  or  a  bloodier  record 
than  that  written  by  the  last  Prankish  rulers  in 
Rouen,  Fredegonde,  a  queen  who  was  not  a 
queen,  played  the  leading  part  in  a  sanguinary 
drama  that  went  on  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  murder  of  nobles,  princes,  kings,  and  finally 
the  assassination  of  the  bishop  in  the  Cathedral 
established  a  reign  of  terror  that  paved  the  way 
for  the  victorious  entry  of  the  Norman  pirates. 

The  interim  is  essentially  marked  by  the  growth 
of  ecclesiastical  power.  The  bishops  acquired 
large  tracts  of  valuable  land,  they  built  chapels 
on  several  islands  in  the  Seine,  they  became  the 
protectors  of  the  people  and  the  counsellors  of 
kings.  The  Church  was  the  sole  repository  of 
learning  in  an  age  of  brutal  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. The  great  churchmen  of  this  age  estab- 
lished a  deathless  dominion  over  the  people. 

In  769  Charlemagne  came  to  Rouen  to  celebrate 
Easter  in  the  Cathedral,  to  the  support  of  which 
he  contributed  generously  during  his  lifetime. 
Furthermore,  he  left  it  a  large  legacy  in  his  will, 
in  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  service  that 
Rouen  had  done  in  fitting  out  for  him  twenty- 
eight  ships  to  aid  him  in  pursuing  his  enemies. 
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Charlemagne  was  in  Rouen  a  second  time,  some- 
time after  that  impressive  ceremony  in  Rome  on 
Christmas  day,  800,  of  which  he  was  the  leading 
character.  The  semblance  of  an  empire  that  he 
founded  made  slight  impression  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  France,  although  the  beginnings  of  com- 
merce were  ruined  by  the  anarchy  that  followed 
his  death.  The  Church  was  the  only  power  that 
gained  in  the  struggle,  but  its  temporal  leadership 
had  to  go  down  before  the  Northmen,  Its 
struggle  for  the  empire  of  the  mind  was  destined 
to  continue  indefinitely. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  a  succession  of  hor- 
rors marked  the  Norse  invasions  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Seine,  Finally  Rolf  or  Rollo,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  was  baptized  in  912  in  Rouen,  and 
received  from  the  Karoling  king  a  grant  of  all 
land  from  "  the  Epte  to  the  sea,"  with  the  hand 
of  princess  Gisela.  Rouen  became  a  populous,, 
thriving  city,  the  capital  of  Normandy. 

Rollo  speedily  put  the  seal  of  ownership  upon 
Rouen  by  building  a  donjon  keep.  As  the  Nor- 
mans readily  adopted  the  language  and  accepted 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  vanquished 
Franks,  so  they  were  easily  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  new  religion  meant  nothing  more 
to  them  than  a  form  to  be  complied  with  in  order 
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to  tighten  their  grasp  on  this  new  land  and 
people.  The  Normans  were  not  a  religious 
people.  There  was  nothing  mystic  in  their 
nature.  They  were  a  great,  vigorous,  conquer- 
ing race,  always  finding  concrete  expression  for 
their  sentiments  ;  hence  they  built  churches  as  a 
a  recompense,  just  as  they  slaughtered  their 
enemies  and  burned  towns  by  way  of  retaliation, 
Rollo  ruled  his  new  city  well.  Scholars,  poets, 
and  artists  from  foreign  lands  were  made  wel- 
come. He  established  an  assembly,  aristocratic 
of  necessity  and  without  ecclesiastics,  and  he 
made  laws.  What  is  of  more  consequence,  he 
saw  that  they  were  respected.  In  960  he  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Rouen  was 
ruled  by  his  descendants ;  the  national  spirit 
developed  and  crystallized  under  these  wonder- 
ful rulers  who  were  so  active,  so  ready  to  under- 
take difficult  enterprises,  and  so  determined  to 
secure  ascendancy.  An  army  and  a  fleet  were 
organized,  the  feudal  system  was  brought  to  a 
state  of  perfection. 

As  the  capital  of  Normandy,  Rouen  grew  enor- 
mously in  power  under  the  most  noted  Duke, 
William  the  Bastard,  the  greatest  man  of  his 
time.     From  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  he  made 
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use  of  the  Church  to  further  State  interests.  He 
gave  the  See  of  Rouen  to  a  protege  upon  whom 
he  thought  he  could  rely,  the  See  of  Bayeux  he 
gave  to  his  half-brother,  Odo.  The  Benedictine 
Order  established  monasteries  all  over  Norman- 
dy. The  famous  institution  of  the  "Truce  of 
God  "  was  established  by  the  Church,  which  pro- 
vided that  from  Wednesday  evening  until  Monday 
morning  every  week  the  poor  and  feeble  were  to 
be  free  from  the  oppressions  of  their  feudal  lords 
in  every  respect.  But  the  greatest  issue  of  the 
crafty  Duke's  devotion  to  the  Church  was  the 
intimacy  between  the  Papal  See  and  Normandy, 
which  eventually  won  for  him  the  proud  title  of 
Conoueror,  and  seated  him  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  Since  Rouen  was  the  gathering  place 
for  northern  royalty,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
English  prince,  Harold,  when  he  was  shipwrecked 
off  the  coast  of  France,  should  accept  the  Duke's 
invitation  to  visit  his  capital.  Here  a  compact 
was  made,  the  terms  of  which  can  only  be  sur- 
mised, upon  which  William  based  his  claims  to 
the  English  throne.  Later,  when  Harold  repudi- 
ated the  contract,  the  strong  Duke  called  upon 
the  Pope  to  support  him  in  a  holy  war  to 
avenge  the  violation  of  an  oath  taken  over 
the    sacred   relics  of    the   Saints.     The   conquest 
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of  England  marks  the  climax  of  power  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

Norman  nobles  and  abbots  with  companies  of 
craftsmen  and  artists  speedily  followed  William 
to  London.  Jewish  traders,  the  capitalists  of 
Europe,  went  there  in  great  numbers,  especially 
from  Rouen,  with  the  vain  hope  that  they  might 
evade  the  oppression  and  persecution  to  which 
they  were  long  inured,  for  their  story  in  Rouen 
is  a  long  chronicle  of  massacre  and  crime,  Rouen 
lost  in  wealth  and  population.  Probably  the 
relief  from  pressure  from  above  had  more  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  lower  class  than 
any  other  single  cause. 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  there  was  a 
revolt  of  the  peasant  class  in  Rouen,  a  mixed 
people  of  Celtic,  Roman,  and  Prankish  origin, 
when  the  word  "  commune,"  so  offensive  to  the 
aristocrat,  was  heard  for  the  first  time.  A  repre- 
sentative parliament  was  called,  with  two  peasants 
from  each  district.  Those  pioneers  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  paid  a  sorry  price  for  their  audacity. 
By  the  order  of  the  then  Duke,  their  hands  and 
feet  were  cut  off  and  they  were  driven  back, 
maimed  and  useless,  to  their  hovels.  So  began 
a  struggle  for  freedom  that  was  never  abandoned. 
By  1150  a  league   had   grown  which   almost   de- 
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serves  the  name  "commune,"  whose  main  pur- 
pose was  to  defend  the  citizens  from  the 
encroachments  of  feudal  lords.  Town  meetings 
were  held  by  the  burgesses,  and  the  first  law 
court  of  the  town,  as  opposed  to  feudal  or  eccle- 
siastical, was  established  the  same  year.  In  1204 
a  town  militia  appears,  whose  privileges  were 
confirmed  more  than  five  hundred  years  later. 
The  Commune  was  approved  by  Philip  Augustus, 
who  confirmed  grants  of  land  given  to  the  city 
by  Duke  Richard,  The  citizens  chose  twelve 
councillors  and  twelve  aldermen,  and  with  the 
King's  sanction  they  elected  a  mayor. 

The  guilds,  or  fraternities,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  story  of  that  time,  grew  steadily  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Church,  or  would  it  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  Church  prospered 
through  the  protection  of  the  guilds  ?  The  tan- 
ners, the  shoemakers,  the  rope  makers,  the  fur- 
riers, the  dyers,  each  and  every  confrerie  sup- 
ported its  own  parish  church,  whose  interest  in 
the  industry  for  which  it  stood  sponsor  was  not 
limited  to  mere  sentiment. 

In  1262  the  Cathedral  secured  possession  of 
the  public  mills  of  Rouen  by  a  sort  of  barter 
with  the  King,  in  exchange  for  some  lands  outside 
of    the    town.     This    monopoly    yielded    a    rich 
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revenue  to  the  Church,  until  the  people  made  a 
public  protest  in  no  gentle  terms  against  the 
exaction  of  ten  per  cent,  for  grinding  their  grain. 
Quarrels  between  the  Church  and  the  people, 
however,  were  always  capable  of  adjustment. 
They  understood  each  other, 

Rouen  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a 
branch  mint  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
money  coined  there  was  marked  B  to  show  that 
it  ranked  second  in  the  kingdom. 

Under  the  Norman  Dukes  the  increase  of  com- 
merce necessitated  the  building  of  several  bridges. 
The  merchants  of  Rouen  were  exempt  from  tax- 
ation on  wine  in  the  port  of  London.  Numerous 
Fairs  were  founded,  and  there  was  a  gradual  con- 
solidation of  various  trades,  some  of  the  most 
important  of  which  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  monks  of  St.  Ouen.  The  institution 
of  curfew  at  the  Assembly  of  Caen  in  1061  shows 
that  increasing  commerce  demanded  greater  se- 
curity in  the  streets. 

The  first  of  the  great  Fairs,  instituted  by  Duke 
Richard  in  1020,  is  still  held  every  year  in  June, 
in  Faubourg  Cauchoise.  The  Foire  du  Pre  was 
founded  in  1064  by  the  great  Duke  William,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  church  built  by  his  wife,  where 
two  years  later  she   knelt  to   thank  the   God  of 
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battle  that  her  husband's  victory  had  placed  her 
on  the  throne  of  England.  Of  several  other 
Fairs  established  during  this  century,  the  most 
famous  was  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  Rouen 
when  he  transported  the  body  of  St.  Romain 
from  the  little  church  where  he  was  interred  to 
the  Cathedral.  William  and  his  wife  both  assisted 
at  the  first  procession  in  1079. 

The  Parvis  of  the  Cathedral  was  at  the  service 
of  merchants  who  wished  to  erect  booths  to 
display  their  wares.  Here  bakers  sold  bread, 
working  jewelers  carried  on  their  trade,  and 
booksellers  had  a  permanent  stand  in  the  porch 
of  the  church  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

In  the  siege  of  Rouen  by  Henry  V.  of  England 
in  1419,  the  citizens  showed  to  what  a  height  of 
civic  unity  they  had  arisen  in  their  devoted  suffer- 
ing for  their  beloved  city.  Fifty  thousand  died 
of  famine  before  the  city  surrendered. 

In  1431  the  most  hideous  crime  that  sullies  the 
annals  of  English  history  took  place  in  Rouen,  in 
the  execution  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  She  met  the 
inevitable  fate  of  those  who  represent  ideas  far 
in  advance  of  their  time.  She  personified  pas- 
sionate patriotism  and  freedom  of  conscience  in 
an  age  cursed  by  feudal  oppression,  There  was 
no  trace  of  heresy  or  other  ground  for  complaint 
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in  her  simple  faith  and  yet  not  a  dissenting  voice 
was  heard  from  the  Church  when  she  was  con- 
demned to  be  burned. 

In  1449  the  EngHsh  surrendered  the  city  to 
Charles  VII,  of  France  in  person,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Peace  once  more  asserts  itself.  During  the 
next  century  the  city  was  practically  reconstructed. 
The  Cathedral,  at  once  the  fortress,  the  temple, 
and  the  palace  of  art  of  the  people,  was  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  a-building.  In  the  curious 
carvings  within  and  without  can  be  read  the  life 
history  of  all  the  industries  of  Rouen.  For  it 
seems  that  man's  persistence  alone  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  continuity  of  life  and  enterprise 
on  a  certain  spot  chosen  in  bygone  ages  as  a 
likely  place  upon  which  to  establish  the  race.  A 
vitality  is  imparted  to  the  dumb  earth  that  holds 
the  dwellers  thereon  to  their  task  of  building  and 
of  living,  suffering,  and  dying,  in  spite  of  destruc- 
tive battle,  fire,  and  flood.  It  is  the  idea  that  the 
old  Greeks  personified  as  the  tutelar  divinity. 

There  is  nothing  cosmopolitan  about  Rouen, 
It  is  known  among  our  consular  representatives 
in  France  today  as  the  most  exclusively  French 
of  all  French  towns.  This  spirit  pervades  the 
works  of  authors  born  and  bred  there,  and 
makes  their  writings  better  worth  reading  than 
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any  other  French  literature.  Corneille,  the  great- 
est literary  genius  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  Rouen,  where  he  lived  and  wrote 
until  he  was  fifty-six  years  of  age.  Gustave 
Flaubert,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  Hector  Malot 
are  natives  of  Rouen 

Rene  Cavalier  de  la  Salle  set  out  from  Rouen 
in  1677  to  explore  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  1713  a  diplomat  from  Rouen  drew 
up  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  So  are  we  of  the  new 
world  linked  with  this  wonderful  city. 

Rouen  is  still  a  great  trading  center,  as  well  as 
a  manufacturing  city.  She  is  rich,  though  her 
most  valuable  asset  is  not  to  be  estimated  in 
terms  of  finance,  but  in  memories  of  the  centur- 
ies of  terrible  stress  and  toil,  and  the  devotion 
upon  which  her  present  prosperity  is  based. 


V^^l)at  tl)ett  15  t^at  wl)lc^  makes 
^^r  a  man  free  from  l)in,6rance 
anb  makes  l)im  l)is  own  master  ? 
^or  wealth  5oes  not  5o  it,  nor  con- 
5ulsl)ip,  nor  provincial  government, 
nor  ro^al  power  :  but  sometl^ing  else 
must  be  6iscovere6,  '^l)at  tl)en  is 
tl)at  wl)icl)  wl)en  we  write  makes  us 
free  from  hindrance  an6unimpe6e6? 
O^e  knowle69e  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, Wl)at  tl)en  is  it  in  placing  tl)e 
lute?  Obe  science  of  placing  t^e 
lute. 

— 'l>iscou.vszs  of  "Epictetus. 


Tfrom  "painliug  bj  1A.rtbur  ~f.  MZatthcws 
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^Y  ^  Native  of  St.TLouls 

UT  IT  IN  THE  PARK!"  is  a 
cry  we  have  heard  the  past 
few  weeks.  Some  have  cried 
more  loudly  than  others  ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who 
have  cried  the  loudest  are  the 
ones  who  know  the  least  about 
the  other  Fair  sites  suggested 
or  the  ultimate  effect  of  "  putting  it  in  the  Park." 
Most  of  the  people  who  wish  the  Fair  in  the 
Park  do  so  because  they  know  a  little  about  the 
Park.     They  have  been  there  on  the  street  cars 
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and  they  can  go  again.  To  their  minds  the  Fair 
can  go  in  the  Park  and  afterwards  the  Park  will 
be  the  same  ;  they  feel  that  the  Fair  will  be  a 
desirable  addition  to  it  :  but  we  shall  see. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  consider  the  qualifica- 
tions of  any  of  the  Fair  sites  suggested,  but  only 
to  tell  of  what  I  know  happened  to  "the  Park" 
in  St.  l.ouis  as  a  result  of  the  last  World's  Fair. 
This  Park,  known  as  Forest  Park,  was  before  the 
Fair  conceded  to  be  the  finest  natural  City  Park 
in  the  world.  Containing  something  like  two 
thousand  acres,  it  was,  with  the  exceptions  of 
small  portions  near  the  main  entrances,  kept  as 
nature  made  it.  There  were  over  one  thousand 
acres  of  as  beautiful  land  as  could  be  found  any- 
where. Meadows,  groves,  hills  and  forests,  dot- 
ted here  and  there  by  natural  ponds,  crossed  by 
running  streams  and  covered  with  the  original 
growth  of  trees,  flowers  and  grasses.  Such  roads 
and  paths  as  were  built  conformed  to  the  natural 
lay  of  the  land,  so  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the 
artificial.  All  the  bridges  were  simple  rustic 
affairs  that  exactly  fitted  the  natural  surround- 
ings. It  was  a  Park  where  the  people  could  go 
with  ease  and  feel  themselves  close  to  nature. 
Rabbits,  squirrels  and  birds  existed  by  thous- 
ands.    The  ponds  were  full  of  fishes,  frogs  and 
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turtles.  Ducks  and  swans  swam  over  the  sur- 
face ;  quail  and  prairie  chickens  filled  the  copses 
and  hid  in  the  tall  grass.  Deer  were  there  by 
the  dozens  and  were  as  tame  as  kittens.  In  a 
word,  Forest  Park,  in  the  limits  of  one  of  our 
largest  cities,  was  a  bit  of  natural  woodland  pre- 
served and  adapted  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

Well,  the  Fair  came  and  went,  I  saw  the  place 
two  years  after,  when,  according  to  the  Exposi- 
tion directors,  everything  should  have  been  as 
it  used  to  be.  That  was  the  promise  and  agree- 
ment—  that  the  Park  should  be  put  back  into 
the  same  condition  as  they  found  it.  Poor  men  ! 
they  should  have  known  that  only  God  could  do 
that.  At  any  rate  what  I  saw  was  a  stretch  of 
devastated  land  with  several  mud  holes  in  it. 
Hard,  white  roads  crossed  in  all  directions,  bar- 
ren clay  banks  were  everywhere,  cheap  stucco 
bridges  spanned  meaningless  waterways.  Here 
and  there  were  still  standing  the  solidly  built 
ruins  of  some  of  the  exhibits  left  by  exhibitors 
who  had  gone  broke.  The  rabbits,  squirrels  and 
other  living  things  had  disappeared  —  extermi- 
nated. Trees  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  old  had 
been  destroyed.  As  a  contrast  to  what  had 
existed  before  the  Fair  the  Park  presented  a 
scene  of  horrid  desolation. 
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There  was  one  permanent  building  left  —  the 
Art  building  —  which  was  fairly  good  in  its  way, 
but  filled  with  sculptured  junk  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  send  home.  As  far  as  retaining  any  new 
or  worthy  pictures  in  the  gallery,  the  plan  was  a 
failure.  The  only  really  good  pictures  in  the 
building  had  been  in  the  city  for  thirty  years 
in  the  beautiful  Wayman  Crow  Museum,  Some 
say  that  Forest  Park  will  be  all  right  in  time. 
Perhaps.  But  it  will  never  be  a  natural  Park 
again.  It  will  always  suggest  the  boulevards  and 
the  artificial- 

So  the  people  of  St.  Louis  had  their  Fair,  It 
lasted  only  a  few  months  and  passed  away.  This 
may  have  been  all  right,  but  to  this  end  they  lost 
their  beautiful  Park  forever.  And  just  to  make 
a  holiday. 
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San  J^rancisco — Hfer  jFrolic 


N  touching  upon  certain  archi- 
tectural freaks  being  erected 
in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  a 
writer  has  casually  noted  that 
he  supposed,  as  these  things 
did  violence  to  established 
precedent  ;  they  must  be  left 
to  posterity  for  proper  and 
authoritative  judgment,  seeing 
that  all  such  matters  were  but  questions  of  taste 
and  opinion. 

Shoving  one's  responsibilities  over  to  posterity 
and  playing  fast  and  loose  with  taste  and  opin- 
ion, is  very  like  leaving  a  fire  for  the  unborn 
generation  to  extinguish,  or  mortgaging  a  family 
estate  for  the  indulgence  of  the  moment.  So 
when  a  man  advances  his  taste  and  opinion  as 
evidence  of  his  good  judgment,  and  questions 
others,  it  is  always  proper  to  demand  of  him 
that  he  shall  give  corroborative  evidence  that  his 
taste  and  opinion  are  something  more  than  a 
whim  and  an  inclination  to  gluttonize  —  a  strong 
predilection  on  his  part,  in  other  words,  to  in- 
dulge himself  at  others'  expense. 
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San  Francisco  has  passed  that  point  in  the 
great  game  where  boyish  delight  in  being  again 
alive  and  kicking,  and  reiterating  the  story  of 
"how  we  got  the  Fair,"  ceases  to  amuse  or 
instruct.  The  chief  attention  now  is  directed 
toward  :  how  shall  the  people  generally  get 
over  their  great  world's  frolic  with  as  little 
damage  to  their  pocket  books  and  reputations 
as  possible  ?  By  the  time  this  is  in  print,  maybe, 
the  location  of  the  Joy  City  will  have  been  de- 
cided upon.  And  may  those  who  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  choice,  exercise  some  of  that 
serene  indifference  to  "fate"  i^their  own  personal 
advantages),  the  poets  have  noted  as  character- 
istic of  the  city  herself. 

As  Mr,  Crowley,  editor  of  the  Architectural 
Record,  New  York,  has  said:  "This  city,  more 
than  any  other  in  the  country,  enjoys  certain 
natural  advantages  which  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Exposition  unique  in  the  annals  of 
such  enterprises."  He  clearly  gives  any  site 
located  on  the  Bay  his  preference,  and  very 
properly  endorses  the  water  front  scheme  so 
cleverly,  though  tentatively,  laid  out  by  Ernest 
Coxhead,  the  architect.  At  the  moment  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
Panama-Pacific  World  Frolic  will  be  held  on  the 
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"undeveloped  sands  of  Golden  Gate  Park,"  or 
somebody  is  going  to  get  extremely  angry  and 
refuse  to  play  in  the  back  yard  of  the  World's 
Fair,  I  remember,  at  the  moment,  that  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  a  rather  questionable  taste  and 
opinion  insisted  upon  building  an  "art  gallery" 
there  in  which  was  lots  of  floor  space,  but  no 
wall  place  fit  for  hanging  pictures.  And  the  end 
of  it  was  that  the  management  were  put  to  the 
extraordinary  expense  of  building  the  five  small 
rooms  in  the  rear  —  since  known  as  the  Museum 
of  the  Park,  We  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion  as  to  the  alleged  improvements  left  over 
from  that  now  historical  frolic  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  our  main  objections  to  the  use 
of  Golden  Gate  Park  for  Fair  purposes  is  not 
based  on  injury  to  the  people's  playgrounds,  but 
for  the  better  one.  that  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition, so  located,  would  gain  nothing  either  in 
efficiency  or  in  unique  features  —  excepting  at 
huge  cost  —  where  a  Water  Front  Site  would 
automatically  lend  itself,  at  no  cost  whatever,  to 
every  species  of  novelty  and  dramatic  effect. 

In  truth,  the  whole  problem  with  us  is  cold- 
blooded comniercial  and  artistic  business,  and 
not  of  taste  and  opinion.  As  an  aesthetic  ven- 
ture the   Nob    Hill   scheme    is    far    and    away  — 
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pardon  our  egotism  —  above  all  others  as  yet 
proposed  —  that  is  to  say,  provided  a  half  dozen 
architects  could  be  induced  to  rightly  develop  it. 
But  the  Water  Front  has  supreme  "business 
advantages."  And,  as  Mr.  Crowley  confesses, 
with  the  architect,  the  initial  operations  would 
appear  to  be  troublesome  indeed.  Still,  what 
are  these  when  a  group  of  persistent  men  under- 
take them,  compared  to  the  wearisome  details  of 
collecting  subscriptions  from  thousands  of  sources 
or  convincing  the  Federal  Government  that  San 
Francisco  is  the  place  in  which  to  hold  a  cele- 
bration at  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  ? 
Again,  why  should  Park  Site  boosters  bring  for- 
ward such  difficulties  as  against  the  Water  Front 
project —  seeing  that  the  Fair  directorate  has  not 
refused  to  take  any  amount  of  pains  in  securing 
a  successful  issue  ?  And  again,  suppose  two  or 
three  real  estate  firms  are  ''interested"  in  the 
Harbor  View  Site  ?  We  should  be  happy  in  the 
fact  that  firms  of  this  sort  are  not  all  engaged  in 
boosting  foreign  goods  and  outside  lands.  In 
truth,  behind  every  man's  taste  and  opinion  there 
is  some  "personal interest."  All  the  people  want 
to  know  in  this  matter  is  :  Is  there  something 
behind  the  whole,  in  the  arguments  for  this  and 
that  location,  besides  supposition,  sentiment  and 
business  avidity? 
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[N  a  country  where  all  matters,  from 
within  the  private  citizen's  preserves 
to  the  presidential  seat,  are  discussed 
openly,  and  often  with  more  cruelty 
and  animus  than  kindly  wisdom  and 
curiosity,  a  flippant  or  sanguinary  person  or  a 
wag  is  apt  to  turn  the  tide  of  right  reasoning 
into  a  tortuous  direction.  What  we  call  Ameri- 
can hum.or  is  the  ability  to  smile  over  wreckages 
of  our  own  making  —  coupled  with  the  genius  for 
cleaning  up  the  mess  before  critics  and  wags 
discover  the  sad  happening.  But  it  is  not  Ameri- 
can humor  for  orators  to  forget  themselves  so 
far  as  to  give  an  estimate  of  what  it  might  cost 
to  grade  (destroy)  the  Park  from  Twentieth 
Avenue  to  the  Ocean,  and  suggest  as  a  rough 
guess  that,  perhaps,  salvage  from  this  coming 
World's  Frolic  may  cover  all  the  cost  of  restora- 
tion. In  plain  English  —  and  with  the  newsboy 
eating  an  apple  :  "  There  ain't  going  to  be  no 
salvage  !  "  However,  one  thing,  at  last,  appears 
to  have  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  Park 
Site  boosters.  The  proposition  is  not  :  What 
will  it  cost  to  destroy  the  Park  as  against  what 
it  will  stand  us  for  in  preparing  the  way  for 
another  location  ;  but  what  it  will  cost  to  make 
the  Park  good? 
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In  another  sectign  we  print  a  letter  written  by 
a  native  of  St.  Louis,  telling  of  that  city's  experi- 
ence in  giving  over  a  Park  for  Exposition  pur- 
poses—  and  the  nature  of  the  "permanent 
improvements  "  left  as  a  residue  —  or  salvage,  to 
the  people.  The  author  has  told  us,  on  the 
private,  that  he  saw  the  matter  worse  than  as 
written,  but  he  "feared  some  one  might  think 
him  ultra-sesthetic  or  over-imaginative  —  aber- 
rent  minded." 

OW,  if  I  was  going  to  say  anything 
critical  about  San  Francisco  in  gen- 
eral, it  would  be  that  the  city  lacks 
both  aesthetic  and  business  poi;  e, 
or  reserve.  The  artistic  cult  is 
given  over  to  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  finality 
of  its  judgments  ;  and  we  seem  to  have  a  busi- 
ness cult  that  is  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
ninety-seven  per  cent  of  business  faculties  fail 
in  commercial  ventures.  So,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  among  our  citizenship  of  a  large  class 
who  know  and  like  good  looking  things  and 
operations,  and  who  have  business  tact  and 
discretion,  San  Francisco  seems  destined  to 
make  "  a  hash  "  of  all  things  of  a  public  nature, 
till  the  time  comes  when  the  city  learns  how  — 
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not  to  pull  together  —  but  to  keep  a  pose  long 
enough  not  to  spoil  its  photograph  and  the 
scenery. 

And  in  such  situation  one  might  compare  it  to 
an  art  student  just  gone  through  our  public 
school  systems.  Through  the  kind  instigation  of 
dear  friends  and  parents,  and  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  halting  instructions,  he,  the  art  student, 
has  learned  that  he  has  native  charms  and  artis- 
tic proclivities.  Still  he  is  worse  than  disciplined, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  thinks  his  poor 
"educated"  attainments  are  his  personality  — 
something  to  be  regarded  as  precious  —  when  in 
truth  he  has  more  to  unlearn  than  to  learn.  So, 
if  he  be  of  the  mind  that  takes  to  discipline  un- 
kindly, there  is  every  chance  he  will  never  attain 
the  measure  of  using  his  native  talents  effect- 
ively. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  San 
Francisco  has  inherent  charms  and  artistic  pos- 
sibilities, at  the  moment,  but  whether  the  people 
at  large  are  sufficiently  amenable  to  fair  criticism, 
are  willing  enough  to  swallow  their  "  tastes  and 
opinions "  deep  enough  to  allow  of  effective 
work  toward  "  the  greatest  Fair  ever  ?" 
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F  course,  all  this  Fair  business  is  not 
a  subject  for  public  oratory.  In 
reality  it's  only  fitting  for  a  closet 
consultation.  As  we  have  seen, 
however  amusing  and  time  killing 
such  exhibitions,  there  is  little  of 
the  instructive  about  them.  Still  one  supposes, 
in  the  American  way  of  all  public  matters,  it  had 
to  be  so,  or  persons  in  the  habit  of  feeling,  if 
their  voices  are  not  heard  on  all  things,  there  is 
a  chance  their  interests  will  not  be  properly  con- 
served, and  the  world  will  go  to  the  bow  wows. 
Fortunately  the  matter  has  gone  by  in  all  dignity 
and  seriousness;  the  wag — excepting  for  the 
little  estimate  from  the  "  Builders  Exchange  "  in 
regard  to  leveling  twenty  odd  years  of  work  in 
the  Park,  and  the  promise  of  salvage  —  has  had 
little  show.  Only  one  poor  little  pun  has  been 
invented  so  far  about  the  Water  Front  Site,  In 
truth,  the  whole  proposition  would  appear  too 
big  for  wags  ;  and  the  usual  flip,  clerical  voice 
that  chatters  ever,  on  other  occasions,  all  about 
artists  not  being  business  men,  and  business 
men  not  being  artists,  seemingly  is  stilled  for  the 
nonce.  Perhaps  this  is  because  "  the  greatest 
Fair  ever  "  has  such  commingling  of  aesthetic  and 
business    possibilities   and  insistencies  that   the 
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wag  can't  quite  grasp  where  one  gets  off  and  the 
other  gets  on  —  to  itself. 

Take  it  any  way  you  will,  consider  it  in  any 
light,  the  Panama-Pacific  World's  Exposition  has 
got  to  stand  the  light  of  the  world  at  large,  and 
its  comparisons  and  its  criticisms,  San  Francisco 
is  not  about  to  play  the  fiddle  or  paint  an  amateur 
effect  before  an  adoring  coterie  of  friends,  but  is 
sailing  serenely  out  before  a  cold,  critical  audience 
indifferent  to  our  fate,  cooly  calculating  whether 
the  entrance  fee  is  worth  the  frolic. 

We  can  not  even  play  the  old  gag  of  infantile 
prodigy,  or  thump  ourselves  into  favor  in  the 
guise  of  a  Blind  Tom. 

With  the  Water  Front  scheme  of  Mr.  Coxhead 
for  a  backbone  for  operations  the  City  would 
make  a  grand  stage  entrance.  The  aspect  alone, 
as  the  tentative  and  modest  designer  says,  would 
give  the  Exposition  a  character  not  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  any  —  which  is  the  same  as  saying 
that,  architecturally  and  in  its  other  attempts  at 
novelty  and  sensationalism,  the  Panama-Pacific 
Frolic  might  fall  far  short  of  other  successes,  and 
yet  take  its  place  among  great,  successful  World's 
Fairs. 
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/^>^1HE  burden  of  our  song  is  then,  that 
it  is  not  what  a  coterie  of  provincial 
egoists  might  think  and  talk  about 
.  around  a  lunch  table,  in  regard  to 
the  huge  task  of  creating  a  World's 
Fair  beater  out  of  thumb  worn  and  thread  bare 
Courts  of  Honor,  Tea  Gardens,  permanent  Art 
Buildings  and  Chutes,  It  is,  how  are  indis- 
creet art  connoiseurs  and  undisciplined  art 
students  to  compromise  their  differences  of  tastes 
and  opinions  long  enough  to  build  anything 
better  than  the  "  Memorial  Museum  "  at  the  Park 
and  the  "  San  Francisco  Art  Institute  Building." 

Of  course  the  Management  of  the  Frolic  might 
dine  and  wine  and  hire  foreign  talent  in  develop- 
ing some  provincialistic  ideal  ;  but,  would  not 
this  in  itself  prove  fallibility,  and  inability  to 
continue  in  a  self-sufficient  attitude  ?  In  truth, 
as  one  sound,  sane  business  man  has  said  to  us  : 
"  Why  not  let  the  Directors  alone  :  let  them 
choose  the  Site  unhindered  by  any  advice,  taste 
or  opinion  excepting  that  which  they  seek  of 
their  own  will  ?  " 

Sure  !  some  one  else,  or  a  too  infinitesimal 
portion  of  it  —  the  Directorate  —  might  go  farther 
and  choose  worse.  And  it  would  be  a  grievous 
handicap  if,  after  selecting   a   site,  the  Company 
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had  inadvertently  adopted  a  common  place  or 
impossible  plan  of  operations,  with  the  same. 

In  truth,  in  the  probabilities  of  such  unfortu- 
nate catastrophe,  the  coming  World's  Frolic  man- 
agement might  be  in  much  the  same  predicament 
as  San  Francisco  itself  with  its  City  Adornment 
Plans,  after  the  fire.  Those  plans  never  included 
the  possibility  that  the  city  would  burn  up  ;  so 
in  the  very  place  where  operations  might  and 
should  have  been  commenced,  there  was  nothing 
of  material  benefit  noted  as  a  working  scheme. 

Suppose  the  Park  were  selected,  and  it  devel- 
oped, as  the  artists  and  engineers  evolved  the 
plan  into  a  splendid  architectural  frolic  and  Cali- 
fornia garden,  that  a  Court  of  Honor,  a  Tea 
Garden  and  a  grandiose,  permanent  Art  Gallery 
—  unfit  for  pictures,  etc.,  —  had  disappeared  :  and 
gave  place  to  better  things  —  lovelier  and  more 
business-like,  and  yet  serving  Exposition  pur- 
poses ?  And  then  suppose  a  lord  among  the 
management  "  didn't  believe  a  World's  Fair  could 
be  a  real  World's  Fair  without  such  incumbrances 
and  time  honored  gentility  ?  "     Imagine  ! 
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IFFLE  !  why  is  San  P'rancisco  always 
compelled  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  And  by  the  way  :  where  is 
the  eternal  fitness  of  "a  prominent 
citizen  "  orating  on  the  city  adorned 
in  the  face  of  neglected  opportuni- 
ties, and  in  the  knowledge  that  adorned  cities 
"cost  too  frightfully,"  Such  exhibitions  of  the 
inapropos  remind  us  of  the  Irishman  forethought, 
which  always  came  afterwards. 

And  this  reminds  us  also  that  we  are  again 
having  a  second  hand  crop  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge as  to  how  modern  Paris  came  and  what  it 
cost  to  be  reborn. 

It's  too  silly  to  suppose  that  Paris  ever  spent 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  adornment  in  a  year. 

It  is  commonly  and  erroneously  said  that  Paris 
had  to  have  a  dictator  and  the  exchequer  of  the 
nation  behind  him  in  order  to  accomplish  her 
adornment.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the 
French  nation  only  aided  in  the  sum  of  ten  per 
cent  in  the  second  contract  or  circle  of  opera- 
tions, of  150,000,000  of  francs.  Less  than  $90,- 
000,000  was  expended  during  a  period  of  twenty 
odd  years  of  operations.  And  Paris,  under  the 
Republic,  continues  the  scheme  laid  out  by  Hausse- 
man,   at   the   behest  of  the  "  Napoleon  dictator," 
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Put  together  our  bond  issues,  the  yearly  sum 
spent  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  add  what  the 
individual  expends  on  unimproved  (unaccepted) 
streets,  and  you  will  get  "  a  frightful  result," 
which,  put  on  a  per  capita  basis,  places  Parisian 
investments  in  civic  work  to  the  shame  —  for 
frightful  meagreness. 

ROM  a  distinctly  Parisian  point  of 
view,  and  in  face  with  our  curiously 
extravagant  systems  of  oratory  and 
public  business,  we  would  appear  to 
lack  both  aesthetic  and  business 
poise  —  are,  in  truth,  more  given  to  the  commer- 
cial pose  in  point  of  vantage  in  matters  of  opin- 
ion, and  an  art  student's  raw  conceptions  in  taste, 
than  to  ripe  business  and  artistic  judgment  and 
authority,  Therefore  our  queer  notion  that  Paris 
is  a  beautiful  rather  than  a  well  confectioned  and 
groomed  piece  of  art  work. 

The  Parisians,  through  a  species  of  discipline, 
have  formed  a  habit  of  going  about  anything  of 
a  public  work  nature  in  a  deliberate  fashion, 
quite  in  contrast  to  our  helter  skelter,  hoydenish 
way.  So,  although  they  never  quite  hit  a  top 
notch  climax  in  art  and  business,  their  perform- 
ances have  the  effect  of  that  serenity  in  sureness 
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which  our  amateurs  very  erroneously  misperceive 
as  academic.  Of  course,  Paris  has  its  provincial- 
isms, its  aberrent  and  ineffective  native  geniuses 
who  can  talk  by  the  yard  over  art,  and  how  to  do 
the  beautiful ;  but  when  it  comes  to  World's 
Fairs  and  such,  these  are  shuffled  out  of  the  way 
by  means  of  a  "  Grand  Preliminary  Competition 
of  Ideas,"  etc.  This  out  of  the  road,  "the  man- 
agement." so  to  say,  sedately  and  in  good  poise 
and  without  oratory,  begin  all  over  with  a  second 
competition  in  order  to  test  the  hard  pan  of  all 
"  the  Grand  Ideas "  secured  in  competition  one. 
And  at  the  end,  it  seemingly  never  matters 
whether  the  ultimate  work  drops  into  the  hands 
of  mediocrity  —  with  more  pull  than  talent  —  or 
does  not  ;  it  is  always  carried  forward  with  a 
certain  celerity  and  chic  Paris  is  noted  for. 
There  is  no  waste,  no  flutter,  no  egoistic  indi- 
vidual—  who  wants  to  do  the  whole  thing — in 
view  very  long  :  and  just  so  sure  as  the  pre- 
liminary competition  in  ''Grand  Ideas"  begins 
operations,  just  so  sure  the  President  compliments 
the  artists  of  France  on  their  last  performance 
and  repeats  the  formula  :  "  You  are  the  greatest 
ever  !   Vous,  les  Grand  Artists  de  la  France  !  " 

Here,    it    is    always    Le    Grand    Directeur    des 
Affaire  and  the  connector  of  the  sewer  pipes  who 
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get  the  polite  inoculation  of  their  bumps  of  self- 
conceit.  However,  there  is  this  much  to  say  in 
favor  of  the  French  system:  there  is  little  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  and  the  artists  of  France,  as  a 
rule,  forget  the  unearned  increment  of  a  frolic- 
some time,  where  with  us  the  chief  laborers  live 
ever  after  in  memory  of  "How  we  done  it." 


San  Francisco,  May  25,  1910. 
DEAR  GOLDEN  ROD  : 

Even  though  you  haven't  answered  my  last 
letter,  I  simply  cannot  wait  any  longer  to  tell  you 
all  about  it  ;  in  fact  I'd  like  to  let  the  whole  world 
into  my  confidence.  Out  here  in  our  nice,  rain- 
less, fruit-blossoming  climate  and  perpetual 
Spring,  we  are  just  bursting  with  pride  that  the 
great,  wonderful  Pacific-Panama  Expositioncomes 
knocking  at  our  doors,  begging  for  a  site  and 
flirting  with  our  architects  —  and  due  mostly 
through  the  devoted  and  painstaking  efforts  of 
the  men  whose  pictures  we  saw  in  the   papers 
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the   next   morning,  and    also    to    the    ones    who 
expected  to  be  there  and  weren't. 

Now  we  are  waiting  in  great  suspense  for  some 
real  Native  Son  to  seize  a  fine  opportunity  by 
wanting  to  be  the  Director-General  of  the  Fair, 
and  also  we  are  a  bit  agitated  as  to  where  this 
Exposition  is  to  be  placed.  As  a  suffragette  I 
am  against  Golden  Gate  Park  Site.  Such  a  lovely 
spot  to  spoil  for  twenty  years  or  more,  by  cutting 
down  trees  —  letting  in  wind  and  sand — we  saw 
planted  and  have  watched  grow  ;  when  we  have 
much  land  well  protected  and  open  to  our  glor- 
ious climate,  near  the  water,  you  remember,  with 
beach  —  Harbor  View — central  and  a  joy  to 
think  about  as  a  prospective  site. 

I'm  doing  all  I  can  to  help  matters  along  by 
talking  out  real  loud  in  the  street  cars,  using  the 
telephone  and  airing  my  opinions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  listeners.  Every  little  helps,  you  know 
and  it  really  doesn't  matter  who  does  the  good 
thing  just  so  long  its  done. 

Adieu,  Golden  Rod  !  you  also  have  pleasures 
of  your  own. 

Peonie. 
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San  JfVancisco — lifer  Architecture 

NOTHING  places  the  craftsman 
more  securely  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  certainty,  nor  more 
quickly  brings  him  the  favor 
of  the  public  in  general,  than 
the  possession  of  that  peculiar 
faculty  of  assembling  materials 
pleasantly,  we  call  "  design ", 
Architecture  is  supposed  to  be  the  top  notch  of 
"the  art".  Still,  how  often  does  it  happen  that 
a  building  of  architectural  pretensions  is  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  this  factor  in  building  opera- 
tions ?  One  such  may  be  either  a  formal  pre- 
sentation of  a  system  of  organization,  in  which 
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the  "  designer  "  shows  all  lack  of  appreciation  of 
a  simple  building  problem,  and  little  or  no  com- 
prehension of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  system. 
Or  it  might  be  merely  a  conglomeration  of 
"  architectonic "  detail  of  doubtful  authenticity 
or  aesthetic  value,  loosely  attached  to  an  "  engin- 
eer's "  conception  of  good  building. 

Design  in  architecture,  then,  is  something  which 
should  be  apparent  —  as  in  any  other  species  of 
craftsmanship,  or  art  —  from  the  beginning,  and 
should  exist  in  the  plan  of  a  building,  as  well  as 
on  or  in  the  four  walls  and  roof.  This  being  so, 
the  natural  presumption  is  that  architecture,  as  it 
is  spoken,  is  mainly  concerned  with  grace  or 
force  in  structural  themes  rather  than  the  purely 
ornamental.  But  more  often  than  otherwise  the 
other  attitude  —  the  direct  antithesis  of  a  true 
architectural  mood  —  is  the  practitioner's  pose  in 
"  the  art  ".  His  plan  is  but  the  customary  —  or 
practical  —  solution  of  a  problem;  and  all  per- 
sonal interest  or  "artistic  conception  "  centers  on 
the  elevations  ".  And  it  is  in  this  one  fatal  move 
that  has  enabled  "  the  practical  builder "  and 
"the  laymen"  in  general  to  make  good  in  their 
"  architectural  interferences  ".  In  truth,  architec- 
ture, as  it  is  practiced,  might  be  compared,  in  a 
way,   to   Atlanta,  the   fleet   maiden   who   lost  the 
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race  because  of  her  diversion  from  a  prime  mo- 
tive, or  principle. 

A  reformation,  of  the  progressive  sort,  in 
"the  art"  would  then  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  rational  rather  than  an  empiric  movement,  In 
other  words  we  would  expect  the  architect  to 
generalize  more  in  his  professional  operations, 
than  specialize  —  taking  larger  heed  of  the  struc- 
tural elements,  or  designing  in  its  true  sense  — 
and  less  and  less  of  the  purely  decorative,  if  his 
gospel  is  :  "  The  Uplift  of  The  Art,"  Therefore 
the  question  of  "foreign  influence"  —  the  French 
in  particular  —  resolves  itself  into  a  single  term. 
Does  foreign  influence  speak  or  stand  for  better 
or  worse  architectural  design  ?  If  it  means  only 
another  effulgence  of  "  architectonic "  draftman- 
ship —  another  style  of  shirt  waist  —  another  man- 
ner of  making  the  great  American  people  appear 
comme  il  faut  —  the  less  said  the  better;  for 
nothing  is  more  self-evident  than  that  the  gen- 
eral "  supply  house  "  in  artistic  frumpery  is  quite 
as  equal  to  one   "  style  "  as  another. 

In  the  foregoing  generalities  the  one  great 
fundamental  hindrance  to  the  development  of  a 
true,  or  characteristic,  American  architecture,  is 
carefully  avoided.  And  this  is  the  absence  —  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  scarcity  —  of  craftsmen 
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fitted  for  minor  architectural  operations.  So  the 
architect,  or  head  craftsman,  is  seconded  in  his 
best  endeavors  only  by  the  unfit.  Again,  his 
draftsmen  know  little  beyond  the  outlines  of  the 
ancient  and  honorable  filligree  that  is  the  store 
of  modern  "  architectonic "  effort.  The  use  of 
color,  aside  from  the  presentation  of  perspective 
views  of  "  a  project ",  is  a  sealed  book  to  these. 
Therefore,  if  it  so  happens,  an  "  owner  "  desires 
an  addition  of  color  in  the  finished  product,  it  is 
only  a  slim  chance  that  "the  architecture"  pre- 
sents a  possibility  —  in  color  (polychrome). 


LASSICISMS,  so  called,  is  essentialiy 
a  monochromatic  system  of  "  archi- 
tectonic "  design,  aside  from  being 
non-structural  in  spirit.  Conse- 
quently any  attempt  to  go  beyond 
the  one  all  pervading  pigment  is  predestined  to 
defeat.  In  truth,  all  mural  and  ceiling  painting 
in  such  descend  into  mere  side  affairs  of  the 
whole  —  very  like  the  chairs  and  tables  in  a  room 
—  very  like,  in  fact,  as  if  "the  head  craftsman" 
viewed  all  such  as  interlopers,  something  he  had 
accepted  more  out  of  politeness,  than  of  artistic 
choice. 

However,  this  is  not  Americanism  ;  for  it  is  a 
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custom  of  ancient  and  honorable  European 
practice.  But,  while  we  have  come  by  the  prac- 
tice in  the  honorable  and  honest  course  of  trad- 
ing products,  prophets  and  pills,  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  we  should  continue  the  unjust- 
ified practice.  For  nothing  is  more  in  evidence 
in  its  continuation  than  the  egoism  of  class  — 
the  conceit  of  school. 

Consequently  an  improvement  in  architectural 
matters  in  America  could  not  mean  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  architect's  opportunities  for  doing 
mischief  ;  but  a  curtailment  of  his  opportunities 
for  defacing  clean  brick  walls  with  the  nonsense 
of  the  "  Architectonic  Atelier."  And  I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  circumventing  the  bad  habit 
than  by  encouraging  those  members  of  the  high 
and  honorable  profession  who  show  a  predilic- 
tion  for  architectural  design  rather  than  for 
"  architectural  ornament  ".  For  it  is  self-evident 
that  a  community  can  be  moralized  quickest  by 
cultivating  the  good  that  may  happen  in  it  rather 
than  by  chasing  the  inherently  bad. 

Again,  every  well-intentioned  architect  should 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  only  a  piece  of  a  whole  ; 
that  his  art  is  not  really  and  truly  the  "  progen- 
itor" of  the  others  ;  and  that  his  only  real 
chance  of  success  is  through  the  co-operation  of 
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of  the  so-called  lesser  crafts  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, etc.  It  would  appear  superfluous  in  this 
enlightened  age  to  remind  a  public  of  this,  or  to 
suggest  to  artists  in  general  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  terms  artist  and  architec- 
ture, and  that  design  is  something  common  to  all 
the  arts.  Primarily,  the  term  "architectural 
design"  is  a  misnomer,  else  it  notes  a  modifica- 
tion or  restriction  of  the  term  "design".  The 
same  rule  holds  in  design  here  as  with  "  archi- 
tectural form  and  color  ".  These  mean  merely  a 
limited  direction  in  the  use  of  form  and  color  as 
aesthetic  mediums.  Therefore  there  comes  in 
every  structure  of  artistic  presumption  a  period 
where  the  "architectural"  ceases  to  operate  con- 
sistently and  worthily.  Primarily  "classicism" 
in  the  craft  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  over 
step  of  this  restriction,  and  for  apology  gives 
the  general  plea  that  :  architecture  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peoples'  comfort  and  the  negation 
of  all  other  crafts  in  order  to  attain  "The  Art," 
To  make  good  in  any  such  propaganda  of 
artistic  accomplishment,  it  is  essential  to  have 
as  a  base  of  operations  a  people  hidebound  by 
rigid  institutional  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
For  the  moment  our  unique,  confined  and  inelas- 
tic industrial   systems   of    producing  everything 
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from  newspapers  to  pins  seem  to  serve  as  a 
base  for  a  successful  issue  in  the  pseudo  classi- 
cisms of  America.  But  the  result  promises  not 
much  else  than  the  pseudo  comic  in  "high  artis- 
tic culture  ".  And  if  it  were  not  for  the  rather 
clever  persiflage  of  the  creased  trowsered  drum- 
mers of  "period  furniture  supply  houses"  in 
collusion  with  the  ready  made  architecture  of 
European  institutional  creation,  American  humor 
would  have  busted  the  trust  long  ere  this.  And 
now  that  the  murder  —  or  unreasonable  restraint 
on  trade  —  is  out,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
San  Francisco  architecture  ? 

OW,  at  this  point,  the  careless,  cease- 
less man  on  the  street  might  feel  I 
were  playing  into  his  hands  ;  that 
all  the  foregoing  is  only  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  notion  that  Greek  archi- 
tecture is  not  so  good  after  all.  Far  be  it  from 
my  understanding  to  confuse  classicism,  a  la 
mode  de  cartouche — I  came  very  near  saying 
cfe  caen  —  with  Greek  art.  Neither  could  it 
come  natural  to  me  to  confound  Greek  architec- 
ture with  the  classic  system  of  starting  a  forty 
storied  "  sky  scraper  "  with  a  Greek  temple  mo- 
tive, and  finishing  off  the  top  of  its  shaft  of  holes 
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punched  in  a  wall,  with  a  duplicated,  bastard 
Roman  order. 

And  again,  my  ignorance  is  just  enough  in- 
formed to  enable  me  to  know  that  everything 
in  the  architectural  way  accomplished  in  San 
Francisco  worth  doing,  would  never  have  been 
realized  else  there  were  a  Greek  architecture. 
Its  dominant  influence  shows  itself  everywhere 
where  the  motive  is  simple  and  the  composition 
more  important  than  the  details.  Just  so  soon 
as  you  see  a  crush  of  ornament,  etc.,  you  are  to 
know  that,  however  faithfully  the  designer  has 
misplaced  his  erudition  in  the  "architectonic,"  he 
has  not  received  a  true  Greek  inspiration  — 
either  from  the  five  orders  —  or  the  fifty-seven 
varieties  of  cartouches.  It  is  not  Greek  to  shove 
a  two  or  four  storied  office  hive  into  a  portico 
dressing. 

But  it  is  quite  Greek  to  put  a  banking  institu- 
tion back  of  the  severe  outlines  of  a  Greek 
treasure  house  —  provided  it  does  not  insist  upon 
piling  an  office  affair  on  top  of  it. 
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RCHITECTURALLY,  every  modern 
city  looks  very  like  a  polyglot,  in 
which  each  word  struggles  to  keep 
to  its  original  accent.  It  is  as  if  it 
were  a  popular  institution  that  every 
artist  should  have  a  speech  of  his  own  —  some- 
thing foreign  to  his  locality  and  purpose  —  and 
never,  or  hardly  ever,  to  know  what  his  confreres 
are  gossiping  about.  In  fact,  one  of  our  local 
critics  has  gone  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  principle 
thusly  :  "A  California  painter  is  one  whose  works 
might  be  accepted  as  poetic  and  intelligible  else- 
where ;  but  which  are  not  to  be  associated  with 
any  other  California  subject." 

Art,  then,  is  not  skill  or  craftmanship ;  but 
either  an  "obvious"  blunder  or  something  antag- 
onistic to  its  environments  and  purpose  ?  With 
this  in  view,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  unravel 
the  mystery  of  why  some  architects,  painters  and 
photographers  are  so  insistent  upon  their  titles 
and  all  the   honors   of  terms  of  speech. 

Of  course  all  these  curious  cults  are  not  popu- 
larisms,  excepting  in  the  sense  that  our  so- 
called  educational  media,  of  the  popular  sort,  in 
the  unholy  desire  to  appear  better  than  they  are, 
pretend  that  all  things  attainable  by  human 
agency    may    be     accomplished     through     their 
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curriculum.  Modesty  is  not  a  part  of  the  virtue 
of  one  of  our  public  schools  or  colleges. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  our  system  to 
view  any  sort  of  craftmanship  —  else  the  same 
can  be  exercised  under  a  cloud  of  artistry  of 
the  most  amateurish  species  —  as  something 
menial  and  socially  low.  Therefore  "to  rise 
in  the  world "  means,  in  the  ultimate,  to  stand 
still  in  a  clerkship,  or  make  a  mess  of  some 
ancient  and  honorable  trade.  Consequently,  an 
American  polytechnic  school,  like  its  art  and 
public  school,  is  ever  resolving  itself  into  a 
school  for  the  "cultivation  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  parts  —  of  parts,  mind,  not  of 
healthy  ensemble. 

Merely  because  a  few  American  boys  and  girls 
survive  the  system,  and  are  willing  in  the  end  to 
do  the  "small  thing"  to  their  very  best,  in  the 
lack  of  either  the  opportunity  or  ability  to  do  the 
splendid,  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  curiously 
ineffective  systems  and  general  popular  snob- 
bery. For  these  would  —  and  do  —  survive  re- 
gardless. 

It  might  be  believed  now  that  all  our  architec- 
ture, in  its  heterogenous  aspect,  and  lack  of 
nationalism,  only  reflects  '"The  Spirit  of  The 
Age,"    and    therefore,    just    what    should    be  — 
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stylish  and  constructive.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  mistake  the  comments  of  the  daily  press 
as  inspired  or  constructive,  or  that  majorities 
are  else  than  melting  multitudes  that  leave 
no  mark  on  the  sands  of  time  —  else  it's  red. 
Our  spirit  will  show  otherwhere. 

[N  the  multitude  only  can  economist 
and  critic  conceive  their  ideals  of 
exact  mathematical  equasion  ;  in  all 
else  the  personal  factor,  individual 

I  prejudice  in  choice,  an  inherent  incli- 
nation to  empiricism,  is  the  dominant  charac- 
teristic. 

At  certain  periods  of  human  history  whole 
peoples  have  seemingly  become  saturated  with 
the  one  ideal  :  and  through  this  the  arts  have, 
at  such  times,  taken  complexion  of  almost  univer- 
sal color ;  style  seems  to  permeate  the  whole 
line  of  operations  ;  and  every  man's  hand  and 
tongue  appears  to  have  the  same  accent.  Classi- 
cism, in  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts,  at  least,  is 
virtually  an  attempt  to  artificially  arrive  at  the 
same  condition.  It  always  fails,  of  course.  And 
why  should  it  succeed  ?  For  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  so-called,  racial  expressions  are  shorter 
lived  than  the  institutions  which  are  supposed  to 
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have  given  them  being.  That  is  to  say,  that 
which  is  plucked  from  the  "national  arts"  as 
peculiarly  trite,  worthy  and  stylish,  is  almost 
invariably  from  a  brief  period  —  seldom  of  more 
than  a  century's  duration  —  that  can  be  estranged 
from  the  political  or  religious  fervor  of  its  age. 
Criticism  tries  to  harmonize  this  by  dividing  each 
of  these  so-called  popular  movements  into  ar- 
chaic, golden  and  degenerate  periods.  "  It  is  as 
if,"  say  they,  "that  having  attained  the  apoge  of 
expression,  the  people  fall  back  exhausted  from 
the  effort."  What  has  escaped  the  attention  of 
such  is,  that  art,  craftsmanship,  science,  under- 
standing or  skill,  never  degenerates  else  through 
transfer,  avoidance  of  the  obviously  right,  or  in 
consequence  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  If 
this  and  that  political  or  religious  phase  appears 
good  —  favorable  to  fine  workmanship  —  at  one 
moment  and  fails  at  another,  there  must  be  some 
other  cause  laboring  alongside  of  them  that  is 
stronger  than  the  alleged  master  controler. 
Classicists  know  through  sad  experience  that 
this  cause  is  primarily  individualism,  and  second- 
arily the  industrial  or  economic  system  that  par- 
allels the  politics  and  ideals  of  a  people.  Still 
there  are  times  when  even  these — like  ultra 
criticism     and     morality  —  deny     the     principle. 
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Not  long  since  one  of  our  most  positive  neo- 
Gothicists  (primarily  a  classicist)  was  put  to 
the  pains  —  or  thought  he  was — to  twist,  not 
only  the  whole  history  of  "Gothic  Art,"  but 
also  its  contingent  politico-religious  history,  in 
order  to  prove  that  Gothic  architecture  is  the 
Christian  Art,  the  only  one,  and  the  only  "style  " 
appropriate  for  ecclesiastic  edifices  —  and  maybe 
for  every  other  use  of  christians.  Virtually  this 
attitude  is  precisely  the  same  as  insisting  that 
no  christian  may  crease  his  trowsers,  wear  a 
boiled  shirt,  or  read  from  a  bible  printed  on  a 
modern  press. 

In  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same  humor,  a 
Simon  pure  modernist,  with  all  his  obvious 
science,  fragmentary  truths  and  labor-saving 
devices,  could  be  classified  as  purely  academic, 
institutional  —  a  classicly  inclined  individual. 
For  there  is  little  difference  whether  one  con- 
fines himself  to  this  or  that  vernacular  —  the 
dead  or  the  alive,  the  local  or  the  foreign  —  all's 
the  same  in  low  Dutch. 

"  There  is  but  one  way  of  salvation,"  said 
Goethe,  "for  the  man  of  the  future;  he  will 
have  to  take  to  some  handicraft,  or  he  shall 
become  a  lost  sheep  in  the  midst  of  our  vast 
accumulation  of  information." 
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N  the  foregoing  —  perhaps  too 
liberal  interpretation  of  the 
great  German's  idea  — can  be 
found  much  of  the  reason  for 
what  we  call  social  unrest  — 
disappointed  ambition  ;  and  it 
might  serve  as  a  base  for  the 
recapitulation  of  the  rather 
loose  trend  of  these  pages  —  provided  it  were 
possible  to  gather  a  sufficient  number  of  unmu- 
tilated  (technical)  terms  to  perform  any  sort  of 
clear,  brief  summary.  As  if  it  were  not  enough 
to  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  expressing 
one's  notions  in  a  language  singularly  poverty- 
stricken  in  technical  terms  ;  the  average  writer 
in  English  has  made  it  so  common  to  interchange 
words  of  widely  different  shades  of  meaning, 
and  amend  others  out  of  all  countenance,  that 
any  comments  on  the  crafts  could  not  possibly 
be  brief,  clear  or  trite.  It  is  a  forgone  conclusion 
that  all  such  shall  reach  the  reader  clear  as  mud. 
When  a  school  prospectus  claims  it  gives  an 
Art  Course,  we  guess  it  means  a  course  in  draw- 
ing. Architectural  design,  ornament  and  style 
are  presumed  to  be  phases  or  species  of  design, 
ornament  and  style  peculiar  to  architecture.  But 
our  presumption   is  in  error  ;   for  all   such   are 
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common  to  the  arts  in  general ;  and  there  is  no 
distinctive  ear  marks  that  could  possibly  class 
them  as  unique  systems  in  any  one.  Therefore, 
the  architectural  is  an  absurdity  and  only  serves 
to  confuse  the  unwary.  Again,  style  is  a  quality, 
and  is  ever  personal,  else  it  refers  to  the  iteration 
of  some  simple  motive  in  a  design  (of  minor 
operations  in  any  work).  In  the  Hellenic  phase 
of  architecture,  style  in  the  minor  sense  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Doric,  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders. 
But  in  the  major  sense,  Greek  style  refers  solely 
to  a  quality  of  perception,  execution  and  reser- 
vation on  the  part  of  "  a  group  of  artists  ",  or  it 
means  nothing.  This  would  say  that  a  Greek 
style  (in  the  minor  sense)  reproduced  by  work- 
men saturated  with  our  loose  technical  methods, 
etc.,  could  not  possibly  be  Greek  architecture,  as 
the  Greek  conceived  it.  German,  Frenchman 
and  American  would,  each  in  his  way,  thrust  his 
dominant  characteristics  and  limitations  of  un- 
derstanding of  quality,  etc.,  into  the  mass,  and 
make  of  it  what  he  "  thought  it  ought  to  be."  In 
truth,  this  is  the  real  incubus  in  the  way  of  a 
realization  of  "Greek  architecture"  in  modern 
times,  and  not  that  of  the  common  objection,  that 
modern  conditions  (utilitarian)  won't  admit  of 
its  general  adoption.     For  it   is   all   too   evident 
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that  columns,  and  the  other  stock  in  trade  of 
so-called  classicism,  are  not  essential  to  an 
accomplishment  in  Greek,  Failure  in  classicism, 
either  of  the  neo-Greek  or  the  neo-Gothic  variety, 
arises  out  of  more  subtle  business  than  utilitarian 
matter. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  revival  of  Grasco- 
Roman  "architectural  forms"  during  the  so- 
called  renaissance  era,  there  was  a  warmth  and 
vivacity  the  academic  successors  lost.  They  lost 
these  essential  qualities  because  of  the  loss  to 
them  of  the  craftsmen  bred  in  the  freer  arts  of 
a  preceding  period.  The  tremendous  curiosity 
in  everything,  shown  by  artists  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  brought  a  certain  "  elec- 
ticism  "  to  all  the  crafts.  All  was  meat,  whether 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine  or  Chinese  ;  but  their 
idea  of  unity  of  style  and  design  was  so  simple 
and  true  that  all  these  influences  or  inspirations 
came  welded  under  their  sensitive  and  skilled 
hands. 

Under  my  eyes  at  the  moment  is  a  photograph 
of  a  church  built  at  about  this  time  in  "  out  of 
the  way"  Sicily,  Under  a  timbered  roof,  richly 
decorated  with  strangely  "mixed  ornament," 
there  is  a  combination  of  pointed  (Gothic)  arch, 
Grseco-Roman  column  and  pure   Byzantine  mo- 
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saic,  almost  bewildering.  Still  the  whole  is  so 
perfectly  moulded  through  a  unity  of  style  (in 
the  major  sense)  that,  as  a  design,  there  is  no 
offence.  The  same  group  of  artists,  if  held  in 
congenial  bond  and  supported  by  a  people  for 
fifty  years  —  giving  them  free  sway  —  would  have 
eventually  created  a  new  phase  of  architecture. 
But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Nothing  is  nearer  an  untruth  than  to  assume 
that  a  phase  of  architecture  is  of  slow  evolution. 
Gothic  —  pointed  architecture  —  sprang  out  of 
the  Romanesque,  in  Central  Europe,  in  a  moment, 
like  a  "  sport ",  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and 
"went  up  in  flame"  in  the  fifteenth.  It  was  the 
same  with  Rococo,  the  last  of  European  styles 
in  art.  And  maybe  it  is  not  incorrect  to  say  that 
Phidias  is  Greek  plastic  art,  and  Greek  plastic 
art  Phidias.  Such  is  the  singleness  of  nature 
and  the  simplicity  of  her  means  in  human  affairs, 
that  men,  usually,  in  their  complications,  miss  the 
source  of  much  of  all  things. 

An  American  architecture  would  then  manifest 
itself  in  some  individual  —  first  in  a  reminiscence 
—  extending  the  influence  now  to  a  group,  and 
ultimately  to  a  whole  people.  The  instigator 
could  never  know  of  it — surely.  And  it  would  be 
quite  useless  for  the  American  people  fo  go  forth 
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to  greet  this  Montezuma  in  architecture  ;  for  our 
pedagogues  wouldn't  permit  of  his  recognition, 
as  he  would  be  too  Greek  for  any  practical 
use. 

In  an  advertisement  of  one  great  American 
university  is  found  the  following  absurd  state- 
ment :  "  In  the  older  days  of  art,  in  the  great 
periods,  architectural  style  was  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion. *  *  *  On  this  firm  ground  of  limited 
experience,  he  (the  artist)  worked  grammatically, 
without  understanding  grammar," 

Climax  :  There  is  only  one  hope  for  the  future, 
i.e..  Scholarship  (capitalized,  please  you). 

Inf<trence  :  The  Scholarship  of  the  Professor 
of  X University,  of  course. 

Pardon !  but  grammar  in  the  plastic  and 
graphic  arts  is  a  pure  figment  of  a  disorganized 
understanding. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  old  artists  had  no 
traditions  ;  tradition  being  merely  an  invention 
of  scholasticism. 

Individualism  in  architecture  is  merely  an 
excess  of  class  conceit,  the  ear  mark  of  medi- 
ocrity. The  old  architects  were  merely  modest 
men  who  respected  nature  and  understood  all 
artistic  operations  —  that's  all. 


^^jp'rom  everyone  3  sonnit^in^  take, 

<^      ^ut  on  m^^elf  no  claim  U  make, 
^Jtlark  well  m^  nature,    llf  ^ou  ga^e 
3nto  m'£  face  3  mock  ^our  wa^^ : 
"3P^or  if  Y<^^  sorrow,  3  am  $a6  : 
^ut  if  YOU  smile,  ^ou  make  me  glad, 
because  3  tell  trut^  from  a  lie. 
ytZ^n  call  me  wicke6,  false,  an5  sl^ : 
Strange  saving  t^is,  but  true  3  ween. 
So  3,  to  let  it  clear  be  SQ,(tn 
Obat  trut^  nor  Ijonest^  3  lack, 
Will  never  tell  ^ou  wl)ite  is  black. 

—  Straparola 
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San  JfVancisco — TKerTMierogl^p^ics 

N  this,  the  month  of  national 
rejoicing  that  we  are  born  a 
free,  equal  people,  it  would 
seem  that  the  small  bicker- 
ings and  clamorings  of  the 
crowd  would  cease  for  a  brief 
space,  leaving  the  Fourth  of 
July  open  for  the  discussion 
of  fundamental  principles  and  the  glorification 
of  the  Constitution  in  splendid  rhetorical  flour- 
ish. But  it  would  appear  that  such  is  no  longer 
to  be ;  for  the  national  day,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  around,  is  devoted  to  croaking  oratory 
on    busting    trusts,    the    necessity   of    giving  the 
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avidity  of  majorities  full  swing  and  the  higher 
cost  of  idle  living.  And  in  the  consciousness  of 
this  tendency  we  may  ask  feelingly  if  we  are 
going  backward  or  turning  somersaults  ;  if  our 
ideals  have  not  become  a  swirl  of  contradic- 
tions and  our  national  policy  a  negation  ? 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  idea  which  dominated  the 
framers  of  our  organic  laws  was,  that  the  privi- 
leges of  individuals  should  and  must  be  pre- 
served from  the  aggressions  of  the  majority. 
We  can  not  believe  that  these  men  had  in  mind 
that  the  central  offices  of  control  of  the  people 
(the  Federal  Government)  should  monopolize 
the  carrying  of  mail  or  express  matter,  or  would 
be  encouraged  and  allowed  to  exclusively  engage 
in  railroading,  or  regulate  (by  prohibitive  meas- 
ure) the  terms  upon  which  individuals,  groups 
or  States  shall  engage  in  industry  and  commerce. 
Neither  can  we  believe  that,  in  opening  the  way 
to  "popular  education,"  they  had  in  mind  any 
such  system  of  anti-vocational  training  as  our 
public  school  system  implies.  In  truth,  we  could 
uot  conceive  them  in  the  act  of  constructing 
either  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  or  that 
California  bit  of  legislation  which  virtually  pro- 
hibits women  from  working  at  anything  but 
dish  washing  and  type  writing  more  than  eight 
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hours  per  day  ;  for  these  men  were  tolerant  and 
self-reliant,  and  withal  had  just  wrung  the  right 
to  the  free  exercise  of  privilege  from  a  strong, 
monopolizing  and  indifferent,  centralized  gov- 
ernment. 

But  how  changed  is  the  (expressed)  sentiment 
of  our  present  day  nationalism.  An  American 
returning  to  his  native  land  from  foreign  parts 
is  assailed  and  put  under  suspicion  by  a  horde 
of  custom  inspectors,  his  mail  is  likely  to  be 
arbitrarily  seized  any  day  :  on  the  merest  sug- 
gestion gumshoe  men  may  track  him  and  rifle 
private  possessions.  He  has  to  pay  for  a  billion 
dollar  toy  war  apparatus,  a  billion  for  an  educa- 
tional system  that  merely  experiments  with 
infants,  and  a  billion  for  the  maintenance  of 
charity.  And  now  all  signs  tend  to  show  that 
he  will  soon  have  to  pay  another  billion  a  year 
in  lawyer  fees  in  bucking  the  prohibition  trust. 

Verily,  one  bad  turn  leads  to  another  !  What 
our  sociologists  have  never  discovered  is  that 
civilization  is  essentially  only  an  easement,  not  a 
correction,  of  natural  circumstances  ;  being  pri- 
marily but  the  result  of  a  stimulated  desire  to 
satisfy  the  senses.  That  this  tendency  toward 
aestheticism  might  develop  into  any  species  of 
vulgarity  —  merely  suggest  common  indulgences 
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of  all  sorts  —  seems  never  to  have  dawned  upon 
"sociology,"  excepting  in  such  small  matters  as 
an  overplus  of  riches  and  "  sexual  irregularities  ". 
That  a  whole  nation  could  become  debauched 
through  a  system  of  education  and  industry 
which,  on  their  faces,  only  showed  an  intention 
and  desire  for  common  intelligence  and  a  labor- 
ious existence,  appears  to  have  escaped  socialism. 
Consequently  the  clamorous  reformer  and  purist 
ever  iterate  in  their  moral  lessons  and  examples 
the  excesses  of  the  rich  and  the  vices  of  the  red 
light  disricts  —  as  if  poverty,  purity  and  industry 
had  no  misdirections,  nor  ever  made  for  the  bad. 


EAR  it  in  mind  that  the  chief  asset 
of  a  nation  is  the  genius  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  that  its  wealth  is  the  sub- 
limation of  that  genius,  and  not 
the  product  of  labor.  It  is  obvious 
enough,  of  course,  that  riches  are  gathered  by 
labor:  but  these  "obvious  truths"  are  the 
stumbling  blocks  of  humanity.  Again,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  wrong  man  often  gets  the 
chestnuts  ;  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
general  principles  of  human  liberty  —  freedom 
of  individual  action  ?  Nothing  !  Therefore,  why 
make  these  subjects  for  oration  on  the  national 
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birthday  ?  Our  plea  is  that,  while  socialists  and 
sentimentalists  in  general  might  harp  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  on  obvious  things 
and  clumsily  strive  to  extract  the  juice  of  a 
super-civilization  out  of  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
in  freedom,  they  should  allow  the  remaining 
quarter  day  to  waning  Americanism, 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  recon- 
struction, unparalleled  in  history — we  don't  mean 
trust  busting  and  the  new  nationalism,  but  the 
readjustment  of  the  social  unit  (the  individual) ,  to 
"the  conditions  imposed  by  the  almost  universal 
use  of  labor-saving  devices,"  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science  and  so-called  "  free  labor  ",  As 
said,  the  impulse  behind  the  whole  movement 
is  Simon  pure  sestheticism  —  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  system  shows  larger  ear  marks 
of  vulgarity  than  of  beauty  —  a  circumstance 
coming  partly  because  the  educators  and  social 
artists  were  mainly  a  clumsy  lot,  and  partly  for 
the  reason  that  no  one  truly  knew  how  to  intelli- 
gently handle  the  new  industrial  and  transporta- 
tion machinery.  Consequently,  the  waste,  in 
learning  how,  has  been  terrific.  So  far  only  ten 
per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  has  been  used  effici- 
ently. The  other  ninety  per  cent  has  gone  to 
mere     waste.     Eighty    per    cent    of    the    timber 
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destroyed  during  the  last  decade  was  lost  in  our 
clumsy  "productive  systems"  It  is  the  same  all 
along  the  line.  Railroads  and  "public  utilities" 
clear  through  the  list,  were  managed,  constructed 
and  operated  after  the  same  fashion  —  beyond  a 
doubt.  Those  who  learned  first  the  trick  of 
operating  these  things  with  profit,  naturally 
acquired  huge  fortunes.  It  would  seem  that  such 
would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  any 
but  the  cleanest  methods  of  competition  to  drive 
"  opposition  "  out.  And  if  they  had,  there  appar- 
ently have  been  no  new  devices  invented  or  any 
trickery  used  that  had  not  been  hallowed  by 
centuries  of  usage,  It  were  not  the  intent  of  the 
anti-trust  legislation,  which  has  been  dubbed 
archaic,  but  the  methods  adopted,  of  accomplish- 
ing the  defeat  of  what  "promised  to  be  a  huge 
monopoly  of  common  tools  and  common  neces- 
sities." The  individual  felt  himself  squeezed,  or 
about  to  be  squeezed  ;  and  as  he  knew  nothing 
about  these  new  instruments  of  torture,  he  went 
about  the  business  of  "regulating"  them  with 
archaic  methods.  To  use  prohibitive  systems  in 
regulating  financial  and  commercial  operations 
has  its  back  action  almost  more  disastrous  than 
clear  confiscation  and  highway  robbery  —  par- 
ticularly if  the  regulator  doesn't  know  that  fire 
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burns,  that  the  so-called  labor  saving  device 
is  a  very  extravagant  and  difficult  tool  to  manage 
profitably,  and  that  "free  labor"  is  only  a  theo- 
retic entity,  at  best. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  situation, 
the  educational  systems  of  the  world  at  large, 
either  had  to  right  about  face  or  place  themselves 
open  to  the  full  violence  of  adverse  critics. 
Naturally,  in  simple  pedagogic  fashion,  the  latter 
course  was  adopted,  and  "the  educators"  con- 
tinued to  operate  as  if  all  the  people,  all  the 
time,  merely  required  their  peculiar  ethical  and 
aesthetic  culture,  and  that  none  but  "gentlemen, 
clerks,  lawyers  and  pedagogues  "  were  fit  mater- 
ial for  education,  any  how.  As  a  consequence 
we  now  have  in  America,  at  least,  a  sort  of  half 
heart  system  —  a  species  of  school  house  in  the 
baroque  style  —  that  meets  its  economic,  aesthetic 
and  ethical  requirements  after  a  manner  worse 
than  useless  ;  for  underlying  it  there  still  remains 
the  old,  disgusting  insinuation  that  working  is  a 
debasing  habit  —  not  fit  for  "gentlemen"  Again, 
pedagogy  still  retains  the  egotism  of  the  so-called 
"  theoretic  arts ",  and  exploits  the  criticism  of 
the  same  as  if  such  were  truly  vital  factors  in 
modern  affairs. 
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F  course  the  immediately  fore- 
going will  be  denied  strenuously, 
and  like  all  adverse  comment, 
will  be  treated  as  an  attack  on 
our  dearest  "democratic  insti- 
tution". You  know  :  more  of  us 
are  democratic  and  socialistic 
than  socialist  ever  wot  of.  The 
native  American  is  instinctively  a  socialist  — 
therefore  a  Public  School,  But,  why  the  Public 
School  ?  Because  it  is  not  well  that  a  commun- 
ity should  pension  a  class  —  give  it  benefit  of 
clergy  by  neglecting  to  teach  all  the  rest  the 
mechanism  of  the  common  language.  The  Con- 
stitution prohibits  entailment  of  private  estates, 
the  giving  of  titles  of  nobility,  and  interdicts  all 
patents  in  heredity.  To  perfect  this  ideal,  the 
Public  School  was  instituted.  For  it  is  self- 
evident  that  if  "learning"  was  automatically 
reserved  to  a  class  by  keeping  the  mass  "  illit- 
erate "  all  the  best  intentions  of  the  Constitution 
would  go  for  nought. 

The  old  style  pedagogue  who  promised  his 
pupils  all  the  benefits  of  clergy  if  he  diligently 
learned  his  lessons,  promised  without  under- 
standing consequences,  just  as  our  high  tariff 
protectionists    promised  without  counting    with 
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consequences  —  just  as  the  installers  of  the  labor 
saving  devices  promised  without  entering  into 
the  probable  effect  of  such  on  industry  in 
general. 

If  it  has  come  about  that  the  courts  of  this 
land  have  become  an  oligarchy,  it  is  because 
there  is  a  "  legal  language "  in  our  body  the 
common  do  not  speak  or  understand.  We  sus- 
picion as  much.  So  we  would  suggest  the  legis- 
lature enact  a  statute  restoring  the  common 
tongue  (English)  to  the  Courts,  This  accom- 
plished, maybe,  our  lawyers  and  editors  of  the 
press  could  be  brought  to  the  realization  that 
the  Constitution  is  written  in  plain  English  ;  and 
that  the  fourteenth  amendment  does  not  apply 
to  negroes  only,  but  merely  supersedes  certain 
clauses  of  this  document  which  disenfranchised 
all  but  white  men,  and  deprived  all  but  the 
whites  of  their  inherent  privileges  of  "freedom 
in  work  and  opinion". 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  whip  for  the  scourging  of  women  — 
as  one  donkey  thinks. 


lOW  seldom  does  it  happen  that 
either  the  man  of  culture,  or 
he  of  working  garb,  thinks  of 
that  simple  invention  we  call 
the  A,  B,  C's.  And  yet  how 
much  we  owe  to  it.  As  one 
has  said,  it  might  be  thought 
an  infant  would  have  seized 
upon  this  device  for  transmitting  thought  and 
knowledge  :  but,  seemingly,  it  took  centuries  of 
time  before  mankind  grasped  the  idea.  When 
it  is  realized  what  a  frightfully  "untangled  wil- 
derness" of  written  and  drawn  symbols  of 
speech  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are,  small 
wonder  comes  that  the  Egyptian  was  at  the  pain 
of  "pensioning  a  class"  to  keep  track  of  the 
accumulations  of  knowledge  transmitted  down 
the  ages.  The  A  B  C's,  then,  "has  been  one  of 
the  chief  factors  which  have  made  our  civiliza- 
tion possible."  So,  all  honor  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  Aryan  races  who  gave  it  us.  Without  it  a 
truly  civilized  democracy  could  not  exist.  For 
the  first  essential  of  a  common  understanding  is 
a  common  language.  Anything  which  interrupts 
the  even  flow  of  knowledge  through  the  whole 
community  makes  for  enslaved  ignorance  and 
pensioned  culture.     The  invention  of  the  print- 
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ing  press  and  then  the  power  press  completed 
the  means  for  an  economical  distribution  of 
knowledge,  at  least.  Whether  these  have  not 
served,  like  all  '"labor-saving  devices",  more  in 
disseminating  an  entangled  mesh  of  fact  and 
fancy,  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  men,  would 
seem  so  near  truth  that  to  present  it  in  more 
than  bare  statement,  might  appear  superfluous. 


HE  position  here  is  that  even 
the  best  intentions  may  over- 
reach themselves  by  the  non- 
observance  of  underlying 
principles  of  action.  A  labor 
saving  device,  primarily  in- 
stalled as  an  economic  means 
might  become  terrifically  ex- 
travagant in  operation,  and  impose  upon  men  in 
general  an  enormous  duty  in  "  menial  labor ", 
where  without  it  they  would  be  engaged  in  pure- 
ly pleasant  tasks  —  in  trath,  free  labor,  under 
such  conditions,  might  become  slavery  with  the 
added  burden  of  the  franchise,  and  all  the  oner- 
ous duties  of  "government".  Again,  a  public 
educational  institution  might  miss  its  vocation, 
its  true  function,  of  educating  all  the  people  in  a 
common  language,  and  proceed  to  stuff  all  men 
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all  the  time  with  dead  languages,  foreign  tongues, 
archaic  arts,  false  ethics,  corrupting  aesthetics, 
crude  methods  of  handicrafts  and  all  that  hiero- 
glyphics stands  for  in  culture.  In  truth,  purity- 
could  spell  Puritanism  and  all  that  puritanism 
means  in  the  way  of  intolerance,  repression, 
witch  burning,  and  culture  of  the  like. 

ORMERLY,  "the  editor"  dom- 
inated "his  paper";  he  was 
usually  an  erudite  gentleman 
to  whom  we  looked  for  —  not 
only  the  news  of  the  day  —  but 
also  for  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages.  He  was  a  wise  guy  — 
provided  he  expressed  opin- 
ions in  printed  matter  the  crowd  thought  proper. 
Today  the  Newspaper  is  an  institution,  and  very 
largely  a  "Trust",  or  virtual  monopoly,  and  is 
very  muchly  —  like  the  modern  school  house  — 
engaged  in  advertising  and  exploiting  third  class 
matter.  Both  have  grown  so  large  in  bulk  and 
their  systems  placed  so  heavy  a  tax  on  the  own- 
ers that  they  are  either  obliged  to  go  into  bank- 
rupcy  forthwith,  or  reach  out  for  "the  markets 
of  the  world".  For  a  modern  newspaper  to 
show  any  very  strong  tendency  towards   "  per- 
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sonal  journalism "  means  ruin  to  the  bank 
account.  It  is  the  same  with  the  school  house. 
Both  teacher  and  pupils  of  inherent  worth  are 
suppressed,  or  given  "space",  measured  in 
inches,  for  their  activities,  the  bulk  of  time  being 
given  over  to  catering  io  the  impossible.  In  this 
they  are  precisely  like  the  "modern  labor  saving 
device,"  which  is  primarily  installed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  skilled  work.  That  all  these  are  useful, 
or  efficient,  only  (as  at  present  manipulated)  when 
directed  towards  the  exploitation  of  third  class 
matter,  should  be  self  evident  to  both  sociology 
and  economy.  Therefore  the  humorous  aspect 
of  that  stamp  of  social  harmonizer,  economist 
or  educator  who  believes  these  things  are  so 
fine  and  wonderful. 

One  might  believe,  on  hearing  the  ilk  speechify, 
that  labor  saving  devices,  school  houses  and  the 
power  press  had  brains  and  wills  far  above  the 
Creator  himself.  Again,  it  might  be  believed 
that  an  equal  division  of  the  profits  of  the  shoddy 
trade  was  the  one  aim  of  the  Creator  in  making 
Adam  and  Eve. 


■^OWEVER,  there  is  something 
in  this  "Power  Press"  idea. 
We  are  speaking  now  of  that 
elaborate,  swift  moving  print- 
ing machine,  called  the  power 
press,  and  not  that  elaborate 
tool  called,  "The  Power  of 
the  Press ".  Unbeknown  to 
pensioned  culture,  maybe,  these  inventions,  the 
A,  B,  C's  and  the  power  press,  have  made  school 
houses  obsolete  —  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  small 
matter  of  teaching  A,  B,  C's,  a  little  mechanical 
drawing  and  arithmetic  to  infants. 

As  Addison  says,  books  are  the  great  legacies 
genius  leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  delivered 
down,  generation  to  generation,  as  presents  to 
the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 

Formerly  —  in  the  times  of  hieroglyphics  and 
hand  written  books,  books  were  too  cumbersome 
and  expensive  for  general  circulation  —  therefore 
the  school  house,  where  youth  could  kneel  at  the 
feet  of  pensioned  culture  and  imbibe  knowledge. 
It  was  a  clumsy  system.  And  more,  it  was  a 
system  by  which  an  incomparable  ass  could  dis- 
tort the  books  passed  down  through  the  ages. 
It  was  a  game  of  consequences  whereby  the 
climax  was  disastrous   to    the   infant  as  well  as 
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human  genius.  It  was  at  such  times  that  that 
dreadful  donkeyism,  ''  Genius  is  never  a  good 
teacher,"  was  concocted.  And  now  let  us  pray 
that  the  Power  Press  at  least  won't  come  under 
public  ownership,  but  will  be  allowed  to  print 
for  general  distribution  —  without  third  class 
censorship  —  the  books  passed  down  by  genius 
to  its  posterity. 


Y  all  means  give  us  a  free 
Power  Press  and  restore  a 
free  Mail  Service.  Through 
a  subtle  system  of  giving  re- 
bates to  the  News  Trust,  in 
the  guise  of  third  class  matter 
charges  by  the  U,  S.  Mail 
Service,  the  goods  of  the 
"small  fellows"  and  independents  in  general 
are  driven  out  of  "the  markets  of  the  world"; 
and  thereby  the  people  are  deprived  of  their 
privileges  of  buying  the  best  at  a  reasonable 
price.  We  pay  more  for  newspapers  than  we 
pay  for  bread,  Advertising  costs  more  in 
America  every  year  than  the  whole  combined 
cost  of  European  war  apparatus  for  the  same 
period.  And  as  only  about  ten  per  cent  of 
advertisers   "  deliver   the    goods "  :    it    naturally 
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follows  that  the  poor  of  America  are  being 
robbed,  and  pay  more  ($1,000,000,000)  for  being 
lied  to,  than  the  Steel  Trust  "  filches  "  in  honest 
trade. 

iN  truth,  one  might  say :  Prosperity 
in  modern  industrialism  is  getting 
busy  at  any  old  thing ;  and  the 
power  of  the  press  a  system  of 
pushing  third  class  matter  through 
the  U.  S.  Mail  at  a  reduced  rate.  Back  of  this  is 
that  great,  modern  instrument  for  illicitly  gath- 
ering the  uneasy  dollars  that  "burn  holes  in 
peoples'  pockets".  This  tool  is  "advertising",  as 
advertising  is  used  to  encourage  indiscreet  pur- 
chasing, the  waste  of  the  people's  surplus  in 
standardized  shoddiness,  often  called  "the  high- 
er plane  of  existence  "  upon  which  the  American 
wage  earner  is  supposed  to  roost. 

As  one  manufacturer  boldly  says  in  his  circu- 
lars :  "  We  have  long  since  found  that  there  is 
more  profit  (easy  money)  in  making  clocks  for 
the  millions  than  for  millionaires  ;  so  we  make 
clocks  for  the  consumption  of  the  millions,"  leav- 
ing foreigners  to  engage  themselves  in  making 
clocks  for  the  use  of  buyers,  we  presume,  who 
don't  eat  clocks,  but  purchase  them  for  use.     And 
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this  is  perhaps  the  why  "the  rich  are  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer,"  in  America.  A  wise 
man  buys  what  gives  the  longest  service  :  the 
other  kind  purchase  only  for  the  day,  and  throws 
"  his  surplus  ",  at  night,  into  the  ash  can. 

Once  a  week  some  Wise  Guy  reels  off  a  platonic 
disquisition  all  about  the  folly  and  waste  of  a 
university  education  — and  all  this  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  fact  that  all  operations  are  attended 
with  waste.  The  proposition  is  to  reduce  the 
effort  to  the  minimum,  not  increase  it  to  the  maxi- 
mum. Every  teacher  with  any  constructive  sense 
knows  this.  All  such  know  also  that  each  pupil 
is  a  little  machine  —  something  scientists  know 
nothing  about  —  which  has  to  be  treated,  ham- 
mered, doctored  and  fed  after  a  fashion  of  its 
own  demand.  No  two  are  quite  alike.  Still,  "the 
zebras",  who  institute  and  run  the  educational 
system,  direct  that  all  shall  be  treated,  doctored, 
hammered  and  fed  as  if  they  were  —  no!  as  if 
they  ought  to  be  alike.  This  tendency  is  aided  — 
in  the  opposition  —  by  grafting  on  the  school 
houses  every  species  of  cult,  trade  or  special 
business.  This  means  early  specialization  and 
segregation  of  pupils.  This  again  means  a  credit 
system  which  enables  the  pupil  to  slide  through 
on  the  merits  of  his  inherent  talents,  rather  than 
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on  the  merits  of  the  system.  Where  he  should 
have  been  polished  up,  strengthened  and  cor- 
rected he  has  been  allowed  to  run  loose  —  and 
consequently  encouraged  to  go  lop-sided  —  and 
worse,  maybe,  he  has  been  taught,  where  his 
talents  are  in  evidence,  a  species  of  art,  letters 
or  criticism  too  archaic  for  any  use. 

Has  it  ever  occured  to  our  great  educational 
factors  what  a  galaxy  of  talent,  on  the  part  of 
the  faculties  of  a  school,  or  staff  of  the  press, 
would  have  to  be  gathered  to  make  the  system 
efficient.  Or,  has  it  occurred  to  any  that,  if  such 
were  gathered,  what  a  waste  the  whole  thing 
would  entail  on  human  genius.  All  these  tal- 
ented persons  would  be  far  better  engaged  in 
more  productive  pursuits.  Think  of  the  cost  to 
humanity  of  diverting  all  of  genius  to  catering  to 
the  vulgar  ideal  of  desiring  to  know  everything 
and  doing  everything,  thinking  everything  and 
eating  everything  —  in  a  third  class  fashion. 


■^^TV  5  a  ^orse  w^en  ^e  ^as  run,  a 
'^^  V  5o3  wl)en  ^a  ^as  tracked  t^e 
^ame.  a  bee  wl)eu  it  ^as  ma6e  tl)e 
^oneY»  50  a  man  w^en  l)e  bas  6one 
a  3006  act,  5oes  not  call  out  for 
others  to  come  an6  5ee,  but  ^e  goes 
on  to  anotl)er  act,  as  a  vine  goes 
on  to  produce  a^ain  the  grapes  in 
SQ,ason. 
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\\0U  have  done  well,  as  well  as 
we  of  the  East  would  have 
done  under  like  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  more  was  expected. 
Out  here  in  the  Far  West, 
close  to  the  most  ancient  of 
civilization,  and  yet  far  enough 
away  not  to  be  dominated  en- 
tirely by  old,  worn  traditions,  a  people  may  be 
looked  to  for  fresh  inspiration  —  but  you  are 
discovered  —  repeating  —  the  old  —  business," 

As  these  words  came  to  a  halting,  hesitating 
conclusion,  my  memory  recalled  the  experience 
of  the  Hero   in  "  The   World  of    Chance,"     The 
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opening  chapter  of  Howel's  story  describes  a 
feast  given  "in  honor"  of  a  youthful  genius  in 
letters  about  to  depart  his  native  heath  for  "the 
foreign  city  of  New  York."  An  old  hand  did 
the  honors  of  the  usual  after  dinner  ceremony. 
He  was  in  his  best  humor.  At  the  end  the  Hero 
grasped  the  Master's  hand  and  thanked  him 
fervidly  for  his  —  advice,  etc.  But  the  Master 
turned  uninterested  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  "the  others",  for  his  splendid  literarv 
effort  —  stunt,  some  would  speak  of  it. 

Here,  I  thought,  is  a  speaker,  an  architect  by 
the  way,  who  has  gone  quite  outside  "the  func- 
tions" of  after  dinner  entertainments.  Small 
wonder  he  hesitates.  For  are  not  four  hundred 
pair  of  eyes  fastened  on  him,  and  is  it  not  sure 
the  master  of  ceremonies  will  forget  him  the 
next  instant,  and  the  next  in  line  launch  forth,  in 
the  traditional  manner,  absolutely  absorbed  in 
his"! —  stunt.  The  inevitable  came,  "  San  Fran- 
cisco almost  voted  a  Civic  Center." 

Almost !  What  a  world  of  chance  there  is  in 
if's,  almosts  and  bond  issues  ! 

"  We  builded  a  city  just  as  well  as  almost  any 
other  set  might  have  done," 

We  almost  lost  Golden  Gate  Park  for  a  decade. 
As  one  might  say,  it  is  almost  easier  to   win  an 
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estate  than  to  keep  it.  It  is  easier  to  have  a  des- 
tiny than  to  fulfill  it.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
weeds  any  slack  person  would  have  almost  the 
power  to  grow  a  rose  garden  in  sandy  soil. 

AN  FRANCISCO  almost  lost  faith 
in  self  after  the  fire  ;  and  visiting 
cynicism  and  pessimism  almost  had 
a  supreme  inning  ;  but  under  the 
crustiness  of  things  there  was  pow- 
er ;  so  the  city  was  rehabilitated,  almost  in  the 
same  garments  as  previously.  It  is  almost  pre- 
cisely replaced  where  found  before  the  fire  — 
but  not  quite.  If  San  Francisco  had  been  an 
inland  city,  the  capital  of  an  inland  principality, 
instead  of  a  seaport  State  —  a  natural  Empire  — 
on  the  largest  body  of  water  on  earth,  the  notion 
that  Van  Ness  Avenue  would  become  "a  center" 
would  have  been  realized  —  almost. 

If,  and,  but  and  almost  :  what  a  wealth  of 
opportunity  to  be  won  or  lost  in  these  things. 

If  San  Francisco  had  been  any  other  city,  her 
Beauty  Plan  might  have  graced  her,  and  the 
visiting  architect  would  not  almost  have  queered 
himself  in  an  "  in-apropo  "  after  dinner  speech. 
We  are  not  used  to  adverse  criticism  from  visit- 
ing prophets  and  preachers,  from  itinerant  artists 
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and  architects.  These  usually  bubble  over  with 
enthusiasm  and  pat  us  on  the  back  —  and  why 
not  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  have  done  almost 
the  worst  stuff  builded,  etc.,  in  the  city  since  the 
fire  ?  However,  as  intimated  before  in  these 
pages,  the  amateur's  opportunity  is  the  profes- 
sional's failure  to  recognize  true  functions.  "  Art 
is  play  " —  perhaps.  Pictures,  sure  enough,  won't 
fall  out  of  their  frames  if  they  are  unconstructive 
in  design.  But  city  planning  and  architecture 
is  not  picture  making.  Drawing  here  is  not  a 
climax  :  it  is  rather  a  means  to  a  very  distant 
end. 

In  the  Art  School  they  will  serenely  tell  you 
that  good  drawing  is  "correct  drawing"  (a  fam- 
iliar representation  of  a  familiar  object) ;  but,  in 
the  great  world  of  art,  drawing  means  a  suggest- 
ion of  what  is  or  might  be  —  of  something  extant 
or  absent — ^^  something  of  common  knowledge  or 
beyond  this.  And.  like  our  common  language, 
its  expression  might  be  clear,  simple  and  direct 
to  this  person,  and  obtuse,  mixed  and  incorrect 
to  that  one. 

I  humbly  confess  to  a  lack  of  complete  under- 
standing of  "correct  drawing",  an  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  "  artistic  fumbling  "  and  no  understanding 
at  all  of  the  Burnham-Bennet  "  Civic  Center  "  and 
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pretty  much  of  all  pertaining  to  the  "monumental 
features  "  on  the  "  Beautification  Plan  ".  For  it 
is  one  of  my  weaknesses  to  believe  implicitly 
that  the  integrity  of  every  work  is  to  be  pre- 
served, or  it  is  unworthy  of  beautification.  Each 
work  should  (sometimes)  have  a  beginning, 
middle  and  end.  Still  this  is  no  reason  why 
the  tail  of  the  dog  should  wag  the  dog. 

AN  FRANCISCO  as  a  civic  (poHtical) 
entity  may  be  confined  within  the 
outlines  of  the  peninsula  ;  but  as  a 
living  power  —  not  among  ''  the  dead 
live  ones  " —  it  extends  deep  into  the 
State  of  California,  a  State  in  the  Union,  almost 
unique,  as  it  is  naturally  defined  in  its  outlines, 
and  not  arbitrarily  drawn  on  the  map.  To  fix 
the  center  of  the  City  —  even  in  an  academic 
essay  —  at  so  vague  a  position  as  the  corner  of 
two  such  accidental  streets  as  Van  Ness  and 
Market,  is  to  court  disaster,  not  only  artistically, 
but  as  an  engineering  proposition. 

My  artistic  lady  wears  her  hat  on  her  head, 
does  not  use  it  for  a  bustle,  so  to  speak.  Even 
so  frivolous  a  dame  as  the  one  who  dictates 
female  attire  has  never  yet  dictated  any  other 
place  but  the  female  head  for  head  gear.     And 
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yet  so  serious,  as  the  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing professions  are,  we  find  them  advising  curious 
tunnel  schemes  and  equally  curious  civic  center 
projects  to  a  torn,  shattered  and  unfilled  out  city 
like  San  P'rancisco. 

'  I  can  understand  the  popular  sentiment  for  a 
restoration  of  the  City  Hall  on  the  old  site.  It 
is  easy  enough  also  to  grasp  the  sentiment 
which  urged  that  this  building  should  merely  be 
"  restored  "  in  its  old  shape  and  dress. 

There  is  also  just  the  glimmer  of  comprehen- 
sion in,  what  I  accept  as  my  mind,  as  to  the  why 
and  wherefore  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
United  Railroads  are  always  at  cross  purposes 
over  the  street  car  service.  It  is  some  politics 
and  something  about  "  congestion  along  the  lower 
end  of  Market  street."  Everybody  and  all  things 
want  to  get  into  that  small  end  of  a  very  large 
funnel.  But  why,  if  Van  Ness  avenue,  Market 
and  Twelfth  streets  are  the  center  —  geographic 
and  artistic  —  of  the  city  ?  Why?  Because  the 
real  center  of  business — traffic,  retailing,  artistry 
and  pleasure  seeking  —  is  somewhere  near  the 
place  San  Francisco  is  built,  a  mile  from  Van 
Ness  avenue. 
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/  "~  .,Je_-_gH^^OR  years  this  town  and  its  in- 

li^lH^Mi^I  habitants  have  run  away  with 
\  flSl  ^SI^SkI  ^^^  idea  that  it  and  they  — 
being  a  petty  political  entity  — 
were  independent  of  all  trans- 
bay  powers  ;  that  it  and  they 
were  the  tail  that  wagged  the 
dog,  so  to  say  ;  when  in  reality 
San  Francisco  is  but  a  piece  of  a  larger  body, 
that  wags  as  the  dog  wills  —  in  the  ultimate 
action, 

A  studious  glance  at  our  republished  map, 
issued  before  to  illustrate  the  settlement  ten- 
dencies of  the  city  since  the  fire,  makes  it  appar- 
ent enough  that  the  city's  tendency  to  reach  out 
Market  street  (as  popularly  supposed)  does  not 
exist.  Two  years  ago  there  was  every  show  that 
solid  building  —  in  spite  of  arbitrary  building 
ordinances  —  would  swing  from  Market  below 
Golden  Gate  avenue  and  reach  out  for  the  old, 
undestroyed  wooden  section.  Eddy  street  then 
revealed  the  most  vitality.  It  still  holds  good 
and  strong.  No  account  is  taken  in  our  studies 
of  the  "  rebuilt  wood  districts "  north  of  Bush 
street,  as  all  this  is  too  ephemeral  in  substance 
and  too  much  the  result  of  vicious  and  unfair 
fire  and  building  ordinances,  to  say  much.     Chief 
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interest  is  centered  rather  upon  the  "perman- 
ent" structures,  and  that  solid,  substantial  mass 
built  in  an  elliptic  shape  and  ragged  outline 
around  Third  and  Market  streets. 


T  is  a  time  worn  axiom  that 
cities  build  themselves  —  else 
materially  interfered  with. 
One  student  of  such  tells  us 
a  lumber  pile,  a  railroad  yard 
or  a  misplaced  station  or  ferry 
^ii'ilii.'  "--NiuiwiiE^  ^^^^  P^l^  ^s  all  out  of  shape, 
*  I  Mill      I  I    leaving  "  pockets  "  of  land  un- 

employed and  dismal,  which  in  all  reason  should 
be  built  upon.  So  called  "  Rapid  Transit"  induces 
two  peculiar  features  in  the  modern  city  growth. 
i.e.,  speculation  in  outlying  lands  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  land  values  in  "favored  locali- 
ties "  and  the  storm  centers  of  traffic.  What 
lies  between  is  apt  to  go  a  humdrum  existence  ; 
and  the  misery  of  it  is  that  the  time  gained  in 
one  instant  is  lost  in  struggling  through  the 
dense  mass  of  the  heart  of  a  city. 

However,  San  Francisco  has  no  "Rapid  Tran- 
sit System  ".  There  is  merely  the  trolley  car  and 
a  ferry  to  carry  us  "  quickly  "  here  or  there  ;  and 
no  doubt,  even  with  a  million  of  inhabitants  and 
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three  times  the  volume  of  business,  the  present 
means  of  transportation  would  serve  beautifully 
if  it  were  not  for  San  Francisco's  erratic  street 
plan  and  the  equally  erratic  location  of  its  busi- 
ness center,  one  being  the  counterpart,  in  inspi- 
ration, of  the  other.  We  have  placed  our  map 
so  the  thumb  will  indicate  the  natural  center  — 
the  Ferry  at  the  foot  of  Market.  Nearly  all 
modern  seaport  cities  have  a  tendency  to  wander 
away  from  their  "natural  centers  ".  Because  the 
railroads  and  "Rapid  Transit"  pull  them  so. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  a  better  redirection 
is  not  desirable  ;  for  it  would  seem  self  evident 
that  the  solid  mass  —  the  business  section  — 
should  not  lie  athwart  communication  between 
the  water  front  center  and  population  centers, 
as  in  San  Francisco.  Coming  from  any  direction 
with  the  desire  to  get  to  Third  and  Townsend 
streets,  or  from  residence  to  water  front,  either 
from  transbay  places  or  from  north  of  Market 
street,  one  is  compelled  to  jam  through  the  thick 
of  the  city's  business.  Again,  excepting  for  a 
narrow  strip  lying  due  west  of  the  "  Retail  Dis- 
trict ",  one  has  to  travel  first  at  an  acute  angle 
directly  away  from  his  destination,  and  then  at 
another,  by  a  detour,  towards  it.  In  truth,  in 
operation,  San  Francisco  is  not  a  city  laid  out  in 
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squares,  but  in  diamonds,  which  compel  nearly- 
all  to  take  three  steps  where  they  would  other- 
wise take  two,  and  ought  to  be  obliged  to  make 
but  one.  For  instance,  if  you  live  either  in  the 
Mission  or  in  Russian  Hill  district,  your  car  sys- 
tem carries  you  first  directly  away  from  your 
destination,  if  such  is  either  the  railroad  station 
or  Third  and  Kearny  (the  common  center  of 
local  trade)  ;  then  it  turns  square  around  and 
lands  you  several  blocks  from  your  point.  In 
other  words  the  designer  of  this  city's  plan  and 
its  road  builders  carry  you  the  longest  way 
around  the  block  —  at  your's,  at  their  own  and 
everybody  else's  expense.  In  fact,  a  more  irritat- 
ing city  plan  could  not  possibly  be  devised  —  and 
some  profess  to  believe  "the  situation  is  one  to 
be  solved  by  Rapid  Transit" — tunnels,  overhead 
railways  and  such. 

SHORT  time  after  the  fire  the  Phil- 
OPOLis  drew  two  lines  through  the 
diamonds,  four  diamonds  north  of 
Market  street  and  parallel  to  it,  ex- 
tending from  Golden  Gate  avenue 
and  Van  Ness  to  Montgomery  and  Clay  streets, 
and  proceeding  from  there  to  the  Ferry,  by  way 
of  a  widened  Clay  street.     As  laid  down  it  came 
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in  contact  with  certain  diagonal  streets  on  the 
Beauty  Plans.  We  adoDted  these  and  all  the 
winding  streets  on  the  hills  with  such  proposed 
improvements  as  did  not  arise  from  the  arbi- 
trarily placed  "  Civic  Center  ".  These  latter  were 
wiped  out.  Then  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  Cahill 
that  the  Panhandle  avenue  were  better  placed 
at  Grove  than  at  Fell  street  was  introduced,  and 
the  street  extending  across  Market  street  (on 
Beauty  Plan)  was  readjusted  to  face  the  old  City 
Hall  Site  instead  of  the  so-called  "  Civic  Center." 
The  Stockton  street  tunnel  suggested  street  B.  B. 
as  a  cheaper  and  more  efficient  and  cleanly  way 
of  getting  around  Stockton  street  grade. 

We  would  suggest  now  that  every  one  of  these 
superimposed  streets  on  San  Francisco's  Map 
are  available  as  extensions  of  a  "Municipal  Rail- 
way System  ",  and  are  absolutely  needful  in  order 
to  give  San  Francisco  the  relief  now  sought  by 
purely  temporary  measures — not  one  of  which 
promises  much.  "  But,"  the  casualist  remarks, 
"  why  such  schemes  :  why  spend  the  time  to 
worry  them  out  ?"  Why  do  some  play  chess  or 
checkers,  or  indulge  in  the  game  of  poker,  or 
hang  over  the  club  bar,  or  study  —  or  pretend  to 
study  political  economy  with  never  an  idea  of 
applying    its  principles  to  the  ordinary  routine 
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of  business  ?  Why  does  my  lady  wear  a  feather 
in  her  hat  ?  Why  do  others  give  a  World's  Fair 
and  why  a  "Civic  Center"  anyhow?  Why  do 
you  have  streets,  and  having  them  why  not  keep 
them  clean  ? 


F  I  were  an  architect  and  was  en- 
gaged to  build  public  buildings  on 
the  cartwheel  Civic  Center  I  would 
do  quite  as  Mr.  Burnham  did  (at 
first)  with  the  Union  Depot  at  Wash- 
ington—  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Why  ?  Because  such  forms  are  inconvenient, 
ugly  when  built  and  extremely  expensive.  Again, 
both  these  precious  avenues,  Market  and  Van 
Ness,  enter  it  at  a  false  angle.  And  again,  it  has 
no,  and  never  would  have,  a  proper  approach,  as 
the  "  Union  Depot  "  will  never  go  where  placed  on 
the  Beauty  Plan.  If  it  were  attempted,  it  would 
create  a  fracas,  equal  only  to  the  attempted  abuse 
of  Golden  Gate  Park.  For,  beyond  a  doubt, 
placing  it  there  would  draw  the  town  further  out 
of  its  natural  position  —  further  away  from  trans- 
bay  settlements, 

"  But  what  does  San  Francisco  care  for  all 
such?"  Nothing  at  all,  if  San  Francisco  were 
the  dog.     It  so  happens  that  the  districts  lying 
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within  San  Francisco  (politically)  are  no  more  a 
part  of  the  city's  business  interests  than  Sausa- 
lito,  Richmond,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Alameda  and 
Newark.  Study  the  civic  conduct  of  any  of  these 
"boroughs",  within  the  city  limits,  and  it  will 
become  quite  apparent  that  not  one  of  these  has 
ever  shown  a  willingness  to  let  go  "  the  main 
chance  "  for  San  Francisco's  interest.  One  Mis- 
sionite,  ever  ready  to  bite,  after  paying  "his 
respects"  to  transbay  residents  who  "did  busi- 
ness" out  of  San  Francisco  —  "sucked  their 
living  from  it"  —  exclaimed:  "What  if  they  do 
destroy  Golden  Gate  Park?  —  we'll  have  the 
money  for  Mission  Park,"  Of  course  this  does 
not  represent  Mission  sentiment.  A  noisy  min- 
ority is  not  the  yoice  of  the  people. 
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HE  notion  behind  these  lines 
is  not  one  of  hope  to  realize 
any  immediate  correction  of 
impending  transportation  or 
traffic  disaster  in  "Our  Town" 
As  said,  it's  an  amusing  game 
to  watch  San  Francisco  de- 
velop ;  and  as  the  place  filled 
up  with  building  certain  regretful  feelings  came 
when  it  seemed  to  lie  dead  just  where  we  sus- 
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picioned  it  would  in  the  beginning.  These  are 
those  "pocket"  lands  gone  into  disuse,  as  noted 
by  students  of  city  growth. 

Curiously  enough  the  lines  Philopolis  drew 
on  the  map  and  all  those  short  cuts  and  grade 
streets  of  the  Beauty  Map,  north  of  it,  are  barely 
touched  by  anything  but  brick  shells.  All  that 
ground  imaginary  owners  were  fretting  to  build 
on  after  the  fire,  lies  there  just  the  same,  save 
for  advertisers  attention,  as  two  years  ago.  Out 
of  the  hundred  and  odd  blocks  built  in  brick 
since  nineteen  six  only  about  two  blocks  of  four 
storied  structures  touch  these  streets.  Amusing, 
but  in  a  way  pitiful,  the  majority  are  being  obliged 
to  tramp  around  all  these  dreadful  diamonds, 
always  the  longest  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  lie  idle  on  their  owner's  hands  —  profitless, 
encumbered  with  refuse  and  plastered  with 
advertisements. 


OULD  it  take  a  Hausseman  to 
correct  these  evils  ?  Not  quite  ! 
The  Frenchman's  job  was  some- 
what different.  Back  of  him 
was  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  study  of  his  city 
by  architects  and  engineers 
who  left  a  great  deal  on  paper 
and  a  bit  of  development  here  and  there.  The 
French  kings  were  always  short  of  money  and 
even  Napoleon  had  to  approach  the  work  with 
care  or,  neither  nation  nor  city  would  have 
assisted. 

In  America  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  Hausse- 
man and  Napoleon  cut,  bisected,  punctured  and 
diagonaled  Paris,  regardless.  It  was  neither  this 
way,  nor  did  the  actual  street  rectifying,  etc.,  cost 
so  enormously,  as  the  expenditures  included  re- 
paving  old  streets,  a  lighting  and  water  system 
and  the  finest  surface  drainage  system  extant. 
It  also  included  an  immense  scheme  of  tree 
planting,  the  re-designing  of  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne and  Park  Morceau,  the  reorganization  of 
Place  de  la  Republic  and  d'Etoile  and  the  raising 
and  readjustment  of  the  Champs  Elysee  and  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  All  these  schemes  were  mere 
embellishment  of  the  prime  object,  the  classifica- 
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tion  of  the  old  Paris  (inside  the  first  circular 
boulevard),  the  enlargement  of  its  two  great 
axial  highways  and  the  extension  of  a  right  plan 
into  outlying  districts  (now  enclosed  by  the  mili- 
tary earth  works,  or  walls  of  Paris).  If  Paris 
was  to  meet  its  destiny  —  both  as  a  workshop 
and  a  city  of  culture  —  all  the  things  Hausseman 
and  Napoleon  did  were  essential.  At  the  base, 
they  proceed  from  the  practical.  That  they  de- 
veloped beautifully  is  not  because  it  cost  "huge 
sums "  to  so  build,  but  because  the  plans  were 
so  designed  that  whatever  either  the  "govern- 
ment "  or  the  individual  built  next  the  line  of 
street,  park  or  avenue,  counted. 

AN  FRANCISCO  also  has  done  much 
in  the  way  of  park  creation,  avenue 
cutting,  drainage,  water  and  lighting 
systems.  The  city  has  spent  huge 
sums  in  these  ways.  But  they  are 
lost  in  an  obtuse,  confused,  erratic  general  plan. 
In  all,  aside  from  the  "  Civic  Center  ",  Panhandle 
Extension,  Railway  Station  and  monumental  ex- 
crescences, the  designers  of  our  Beauty  Plan 
have  shown  a  certain  intelligent  understanding 
of  San  Francisco  failure  to  show  for  what  it 
cost.     Since  the  fire  we  have  spent  millions  on 
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monumental  school  houses  and  a  Hall  of  Justice, 
some  handsome,  well-built  edifices,  and  yet  who 
would  know  it  ?  All  are  lost  in  our  stifling  sys- 
tem of  diamonds.  Montgomery  avenue  was  a 
right  venture,  as  it  cut  the  diamonds  across  the 
valley  between  Russian  and  Telegraph  hills  ;  but 
the  street,  since  the  city  center  has  slid  nine 
blocks  further  south,  has  no  outlet.  After  the 
fire  it  was  proposed  to  cut  this  avenue  through 
to  Market  street.  We  see  no  purpose  in  this, 
believing  it  better  to  turn  it  down  toward  the 
Ferry  and  connect  it  by  a  broad  curve  with  our 
proposed  street  (paralleling  Market  westward), 
in  order  to  scatter  traffic  as  it  approaches  our 
one  —  abused  —  broad  street. 

Map  B,  herein  printed,  shows  all  these  various 
short  cuts,  connecting  boulevards,  barricade 
busters,  etc.  We  have  so  placed  it  on  the  page 
that  every  San  Franciscan  can  put  himself  in 
California's  relation  to  the  city  —  on  the  outside 
toward  Alameda  county.  In  this  way,  and  this 
way  only,  can  San  Francisco,  as  it  is  planned, 
be  quite  understood.  It  is  only  in  this  way  one 
can  grasp  the  erratic  system  of  our  "  civic  entity  ", 
It  appears  thus  as  if  its  designers  had  a  spite 
against  the  people  and  the  place.  Notice  the 
criss  cross  arrangement  of  streets  which  block 
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every  natural  channel  of  traffic.  Every  time  any 
one  wishes  to  go  to  the  City  Hall  and  the  Retail 
District,  making  one  trip  for  two  errands,  he  is 
forced  to  travel  the  length  of  two  sides  of  a 
triangle,  and  climb  two  steep  grades,  at  a  venture. 
This  is  drawing  as  taught  in  art  schools  and 
engineering  establishments.  Take  the  most  in- 
direct (correct)  manner,  and  do  the  business  as 
clumsily  as  possible.  It  is  that  super-sesthetic 
caper  that  a  "  practical  man "  is  often  forced 
into  in  the  neglect  of  beautiful  opportunities. 
"  The  blockade  will  never  be  broken  ? "  Why 
not  ?  If  San  Francisco  is  a  workshop  it  will  have 
to  be  convenient.  It  costs  too  much  to  do  busi- 
ness in  it  now,  and  competition  is  growing  keen 
among  cities. 

If  the  majority  "must  live"  in  town,  they  are 
asking  seriously  if  they  must  live  in  ugly,  un- 
comfortable ones  ?    Our  answer  is,  they  need  not. 


'C>tac\)  l)im,  l^at  states  of  native  stren^t^ 

possest, 
O^ou^b  ver^  poor,  ma^  still  be  ver^  blest : 
C3l)at  trade's  prou6  empire  l)astes  to  swift 

6eca^, 
TA.S  ocean  sweeps  the  labor'6  mole  awa^: 
'^l^ile  self-6epen6ent  power  can  time  6efY» 
Z\s  rocks  resist  t^e  billows  anb  t^e  sK^. 

—  <5ol5smitb 
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(Boverrxmettt  ^^  ^»^^  J^<^^  Sale 

T  is  said,  America  has  no  his- 
tory. Measured  by  turns  in 
time  the  story  is  truly  brief, 
in  the  national  sense.  But  as 
an  evolution  of  power,  the 
expansion  of  human  strength, 
the  last  sixty  years  of  Ameri- 
can life  is  almost  unmeasur- 
able.  To  record  the  half  of 
it  in  detail  would  fill  mightier  tomes  than  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  Americans  are  vaguely  conscious 
of  this  marvelous  development,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain delight  hug  the  "Greater  Nation"  —  becom- 
ing almost  idolatrous  of  self  as  a  people.  To 
grow  in  riches  and  in  empire  from  a  poor,  slim 
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stripling  along  one  sea  coast  to  a  lusty  creature 
spreading  luxuriously  from  ocean  to  ocean,  has 
given  him,  the  American  citizen,  a  feeling  of 
security.  He  is  rich  ;  his  lands  are  broad  :  the 
wealth  of  these  and  the  waters  on  every  hand 
yield  willingly  ;  he  can  afford  a  little  ostentation  ; 
a  big  fighting  force  he  can  pay  ;  mercenary  lab- 
orers—  the  janizaries  of  his  industrial  conquests 
—  he  has  been  enabled  to  "hire  abroad,"  thus 
leaving  him  and  his  free  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
"easy  circumstance,"  As  an  over  hopeful  pro- 
gramme, all  this  meant  the  evolution  of  the  entire 
American  family,  its  elevation  to  aristocracy, 
secured  from  the  enemy  without  and  safe  from 
the  machinations  of  faithless  friends  within. 
But  a  more  astute  view  of  consequences  saw  a 
chance  that  the  fair  romance  might  be  blurred 
by  at  least  an  infusion  of  foreignism  contrary 
to  American  ideals,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  purely  commercial  salesmanship  and  mercen- 
ary laborers  to  reduce  Americans  to  a  proletary 
existence.  Several  times  the  Ship  of  State  has 
sailed  very  close  to  this  "miserable  prognostica- 
tion." What  is  called  "social  unrest"  is  very 
much  an  itching  palm,  and  in  a  larger  degree,  an 
unvoiced  protest,  so  far,  against  the  system 
which    runs    counter    to    the  spirit  of    the  little 
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school  house  on  the  hill  and  free  exercise  of 
privilege.  From  end  to  end,  from  side  to  side 
of  this  expansive,  liberal  land,  the  cry  has  gone 
up  out  of  the  press,  pulpit  and  up-to-date  maga- 
zine, that  it  is  the  Trust  that  throttles  the  people, 
lays  a  heavy  hand  on  the  little  school  house  on 
the  hill,  corrupts  justice,  soils  legislators  and 
spoils  the  face  of  Americanism  generally.  It  is 
"  special  privilege "  they  acclaim.  But  what  is 
"  special  privilege."  Privilege,  we  know,  is  an 
immunity,  a  favor  granted  sometimes  by  common 
consent,  in  America ;  but  usually,  a  hindered 
inherent  quality.  It  may  be  ventured  that  it 
means  privilege  of  class,  a  close  corporation 
accorded,  by  ordinance  of  government,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  rights  or  the  monopoly  of  some  busi- 
ness. This  being  so,  we  have  but  one  such  :  this 
is  the  U.  S.  Mail  Service.  Outside  of  this  there 
is  but  one  business  that  is  accorded  a  privilege 
extraordinary  :  this  is  news  gathering. 


[N  America,  sin  is  apparently  news," 
remarked  an  Englishman,  "but  what 
of  your  gigantic  industries  ?  "  This 
Englishman  apparently  did  not 
know  of  our  trades  journals.  If 
he  could  have  known  of  them  he  would  have 
found  the  two  most  gigantic  industries  of 
America  were  self  flattery  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Says  one  of  the  first-mentioned  :  "  We  are  the 
only  nation  selling  more  than  we  buy."  Irony 
never  cut  deeper  than  this  serious  "  business- 
like"  journalistic  faux  pas.  But  few  are  aware 
that  our  central  corporation,  "special  interest" 
concern,  the  Federal  Government,  hires  more 
persons  than  employed  by  the  printing  industry, 
and  spends  more  money  (unproductively)  than 
earned  by  the  same  ;  or  that  out  of  every  four- 
teen dollars  made  by  the  people  more  than  one 
is  taken  for  Federal  use,  by  indirection.  San 
Francisco  alone  has  "taxed  herself  "  to  the  meas- 
ure of  some  forty  millions  since  the  fire.  The 
president  of  the  "works  board"  says  he  has 
spent  twenty  odd  millions  all  by  himself.  It  can 
be  believed. 

Every  morning  I  stop  and  study  the  splendid 
movements  of  a  "  works  board  "  gang  "  working  " 
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on  Fell  and  Laguna  streets.  It  would  be  worth 
the  while  of  every  "independent  tax  payer"  and 
voter  to  take  a  day  off  and  learn  a  little  of  the 
ways  of  American  industrial  janizaries  —  the  art 
of  selling  less  than  the  other  fellow  pays  for,  A 
little  of  this  education  and  just  a  glance  through 
all  the  daily  papers  and  trades  journals  of  the 
season,  and  a  voter  and  ''independent  tax- 
payer" would  get  a  clear  insight  as  to  the  where 
and  why  for  the  higher  cost  of  living  an  honest 
living. 

Of  all  the  "  Trades  Journals,"  only  one  devotes 
any  attention  to  efficiency  outside  the  selling  and 
accounting  departments.  Every  one  of  them 
sprinkles  its  pages  with  quotations  from  writers 
on  aesthetic  matters,  and  it  is  become  part  of  the 
great  commercial  selling  game  to  assume  "the 
artistic  " ;  but  this  one  journal  is  the  only  one 
that  goes  deeper  than  "  artistic  display  "  among 
salesmen. 

In  an  up-to-date  printing  plant  beside  every 
press  there  is  an  individual  motor.  The  extrava- 
gant and  dirty  steam  engine,  with  its  necessary 
appendage  of  belting  and  wasted  energy  is  van- 
ished here.  The  same  shop,  or  plant,  now  uses 
type  setting  machines.  Every  electric  railway 
manager  knows  today  that  one  gripman  will  use 
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about  forty  per  cent  more  "juice"  than  another, 
A  master  printer  tells  us  frankly  that  a  skilled 
operator  on  the  linotype  (type-setting  and  mak- 
ing machine)  is  worthy  his  hire  —  any  wage  he 
demands  for  his  service  —  but  a  poor  one  de- 
mands a  Rockfeller  behind  him  to  keep  the 
business  out  of  bankruptcy. 


O  matter,"  writes  a  candidate 
for  the  mayoralty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, "how  honest  and  will- 
ing a  mayor  may  be,  else  he 
can  administer  the  affairs  of  a 
city  vigorously  and  efficiently, 
he  is  of  little  better  use  than 
a  crook  or  a  grafter."  Cruel, 
but  the  meat  of  the  political  nut.  Efficiency,  the 
right  wage  tor  the  right  service,  and  vice  versa, 
the  art  of  buying  what  is  paid  for  ;  the  art  of 
not  selling  one's  heritage  for  a  mess  of  potage. 
And  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  press  to 
warn  the  people  that  it  is  not  inefficiency  they 
should  fear,  but  capacity. 

One  with  a  sudden  change  in  heart  tells  us,  he 
has  concluded  that  the  imprisonment  of  men  can 
not  alter  economic  conditions.  It  can.  A  whole 
community  may  be  impoverished  by  jailing  the 
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wrong  "  birds  of  paradise "  and  chasing  its  ad- 
ministrative entities  hence.  All  honor  to  labor  ; 
but  misdirected  labor,  an  industrial  plant  run 
by  unskilled  labor,  is  about  the  most  hopeless 
thing  on  earth. 

You  may  not  believe  it,  still  it's  efficiency,  not 
honesty,  that  tells  the  right  story  in  paradise.  It 
is  the  service  rendered  and  not  the  wage  paid 
that  reduces  a  man  to  the  proletary  class,  or 
raises  him  to  independence.  If  there  is  any,  the 
burden  of  labor  unions  is  on  its  efficient  mem- 
bers, as  a  class,  and  not  on  either  the  community 
at  large  or  "the  employer,"  Again,  you  may  not 
believe,  but  the  error  in  our  national  economy 
is  the  idea  that  a  machine,  proved  able  to  perform 
a  given  task  under  favorable  circumstances,  per- 
forms this  service  regularly  under  bad  manage- 
ment and  at  the  hands  of  unskilled  laborers. 
That  the  success  of  the  Trust  is  built  upon  this 
popular  misapprehension  of  the  "genius"  of 
machines  is  true,  one  need  not  doubt. 

And  yet  again,  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  as 
the  master  printer  points  out,  the  individual 
electric  motor  alongside  every  press,  and  the 
linotype,  has  fairly  plunged  the  printing  business 
into  chaos.  "Reluctantly,"  he  adds,  "we  have 
to  confess  we  are  at  sea  as  to  cost  of  production 
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and  acknowledge  that  the  large  plant  is  not  fit 
for  service  —  at  reasonable  cost — in  anything 
excepting  where  enormous  duplication  is  the 
main  object."  In  other  words,  the  individual 
press  motor  and  the  linotype  spell  dissolution  — 
the  ultimate  breaking  down  of  "gigantic  indus- 
trialism "  ;  that  the  song  of  the  steam  engine  is 
dying  out  and  the  purr  of  the  little  giant  dynamo 
increaseth.  And  it  is  thus  that  human  genius 
overcometh  labor  and  scattereth  the  hosts  of 
mercenaries.  But  our  politicians  and  business- 
like salesmen  don't  appear  to  realize,  nor  see 
this  greater  revolution,  this  greater  reform,  this 
better  turn  for  economy. 


UT  what  shall  all  these  released  lab- 
orers do  for  a  living  when  the  better 
conditions  arrive  ?  Do  !  Turn  on 
their  own  strength  instead  of  leech- 
ing the  interests  of  skilled  workers. 
In  this  way  the  "  proletariat  will  be  expropri- 
ated," to  use  a  doubtful  socialistic  phraseology. 
The  dominant  position  a  handfull  of  railroad 
employees,  or  a  close  corporation  of  shovelers 
of  coal  now  holds  in  the  present  fading  systems 
of  "  production  and  transportation,'^  shall  slip 
from  under  ;  and  if  they  have  not  a  care,  or  are 
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not  lead  by  more  astute  politicians  than  now, 
they  will  find  themselves  sans  privilege  of  fran- 
chise, as  well  as  sans  extraordinary  industrial 
privilege. 

In  this  "revolution"  we  are  not  to  confound 
"labor  combinations  "  of  skilled  craftsmen  with 
unskilled  sweat  shop  and  shoddy  shop  menials  — 
mercenaries,  as  said.  For  honest  toil  and  willing 
labor,  all  honor  ;  but  when  one  consents  to  break 
his  back  in  a  sweat  or  shoddy  shop,  knowing  he 
or  she  is  making  an  "easier  living"  than  would 
be  the  case  in  cleaner  work,  small  credit  to  him 
or  her.  Nearly  all  our  infant,  female  and  appren- 
tice laws  are  made,  surreptitiously,  to  favor  this 
class.  They  resent  machinery,  they  resent  edu- 
cation, they  resent  extra  skill  in  the  shop  —  easy 
money  is  the  whole  cry  of  the  breed.  If  such  is 
what  our  socialistic  candidate  for  the  mayoralty 
means  by  the  "slavery  of  wage."  the  "expro- 
priated proletariat,"  we  shake  hands  over  the 
bloody,  shoddy  chasm  of  public  ownership  by 
salesmen,  and  salesmanship  in  the  guise  of  states- 
manship. 


FECIAL  privilege,  while  it  looks 
forceful  in  campaign  literature,  is 
only  an  iteration  repeating  favor  at 
both  ends.  The  simple  term  privi- 
l^  lege  is  quite  enough.  Politicians 
and  salesmen  pretend  it  as  something  conferred 
by  sell.  But  a  privilege,  immunity  or  favor  is 
more  often  an  inherent  value  of  the  individual, 
seldom  belonging  to  a  class,  excepting  through 
"inadvertent  "  legislation.  Immunities,  favors  or 
privileges  conferred  in  the  latter  fashion  merely 
create  sinecures  for  the  benefit  of  a  natural  de- 
pendency—  never  among  active  principles.  It 
is  absurd  indeed  to  call  articles  of  incorporation 
"  granted  by  government "  either  a  privilege  or 
a  "  special  privilege  "  :  for  nothing  of  state  sup- 
port goes  with  such,  in  America.  Privilege,  or 
"  special  privilege,"  then,  in  America,  shows  itself 
merely  so  far,  in  the  franchise,  inherent  indi- 
vidual capacity,  or  in  such  matters  as  exempting 
a  class,  society,  or  the  property  of  religious 
or  educational  orders  from  taxation.  Therefore, 
if  the  various  candidates,  offering  themselves 
for  municipal  office  in  San  Francisco,  mean  that 
all  enjoying  immunity  from  taxation  and  jurv 
duty,  and  all  those  who  believe  they  have  "the 
right  to  sell  their  franchise  "  for  a  sinecure,  or  a 
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cheaper  price,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  privi- 
leges or  special  privileges,"  we  all  say  :  Amen  ! 
Let  it  be  !  If  they  use  the  term  "  special  privi- 
lege "  in  the  same  careless  fashion  as  the  press, 
pulpit  and  salesman  —  there  is  nothing  to  say. 

Again,  a  "public  utility"  is  a  vague  bit  of  ma- 
chinery, and  "  public  ownership "  might  be  an 
obsession  —  being  possessed  of  an  antiquated 
tool,  instrument,  device,  plant,  or  street  car  line. 
Today  the  railroads  appear  like  utilities  ;  there 
is  every  chance  they  will  be  back  numbers,  or  at 
least  only  incidental  to  a  more  elastic  and  inde- 
pendent system  tomorrow.  Our  danger  is  not 
in  "individual  or  private"  ownership  of  "util- 
ities," but  that  an  untried-out  system  might 
become  a  fixture,  like  the  Chinese  "literary 
examination."  Imagine  society  as  having  adopted 
the  steam  engine  and  its  clumsy  secondary 
"  industrial  device,"  and  taken  the  mercenaries 
who  ran  these,  to  bosom.  Could  there  ever  have 
been  a  fatter  sinecure  for  pudding  heads  con- 
cocted ?  And  yet  we  have  a  whole  "socialistic 
literature  "  grafted  on  the  steam  engine,  its  cum- 
bersome secondary  industrial  apparatus  and  a 
confused  humanity.  Still  "the  world  do  move," 
in  spite  of  it  and  near-reform.  Each  time  medi- 
ocrity feels  it  has  at  last  a  cinch  on  a  sinecure, 
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the  inventive  genius  of  the  other  fellow  upsets 
"  speculating  in  it  on  the  markets  of  the  world,"  by 
the  would  be  Mediocre  Trust,  Mob,  some  people 
call  this  Trust.  For  all  those  who  question  what 
a  Mob,  or  Mediocre  Trust  is,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
"A  mob  is  anything  (in  numbers)  under  a  two- 
thirds  majority."  The  mob,  on  those  memorable 
days  in  September  during  the  French  Revolution, 
was  the  guillotine,  eight  hundred  gutter  rats  and 
one  negro.  Again,  a  mob  might  be  one  person 
with  an  itching  palm,  with  no  capital  (head)  to 
scratch  of  his  own,  one  "expropriated"  polecat 
and  one  labor-saving  device  —  as  against  two 
others  —  one  a  skilled  worker  and  the  other  a 
skilled  administrator.  Our  courts  are  primarily 
instituted  to  stand  between  these  two  unequal 
elements,  as  classes,  and  settle  differences  among 
all,  as  individuals.  The  Constitution  is  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  the  game.  Therefore  a  recall  of 
judges  by  a  mere  voting  majority  is  virtually  an 
overt  or  surreptitious  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
"two-thirds"  proviso  in  the  "Rule,"  and  restore 
"  aristocratic  rule  "—regardless  of  what  reformers 
say  about  "the  rule  of  the  people."  As  said, 
"the  world  do  move."  But,  pardon!  it  moves 
today   by  electricity  and  capital  (the  head)   and 
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not  by  steam  and  the  fellow  who  thinks  with  his 
feet  ;  who  imagines  he  can  forge  shackles  that 
can't  be  slipped  on  his  own  hands — just  as  easy. 


EYOND  all  question,  the  more 
subtle,  elaborate  and  delicate 
the  law,  the  surer  the  small 
fry  will  run  up  against  it  to 
the  loss  of  "his  sinecure  "  and 
patrimony.  The  story  is  all 
unfolded  in  latter  day  ma- 
chinery. Where  the  "  old 
style  "  superinduced  the  growth  in  numbers  and 
force  of  inferior  "workmen,"  latter  day  labor- 
saving  devices  increase  the  power  and  enriches 
the  opportunities  of  highly  skilled  operators. 
Primarily,  the  so-called  hand-crafts  are  misncm- 
ers.  The  notion  of  socialists  that  workmen  who 
owned  their  tools  yesterday,  do  not  own  them 
now,  is  almost  funny  in  its  simplicity  or  naivete. 
True,  they  do  not  own  certain  "modern  power- 
operated  tools,"  but  they  never  did,  "The  curse 
of  modern  systems  "  does  not  lay  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  in  the  misdirection  of  "labor-saving 
devices."  in  the  perversion  of  what  might  have 
been  for  good  to  that  which  is  self-evidently  bad. 
It    has    standardized    products   and   made  them 
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"cheap"  at  the  cost  of  quality.  The  gradual 
increase  in  cost  of  late  years  may  not  be  traced 
to  the  machinations  of  Trusts  ;  but  show,  rather, 
that  machinery  and  our  elaborate  transportation 
systems  are  quite  as  expensive  as  assistant  pro- 
ducers and  carriers  as  the  cart  and  handicrafts. 
Perhaps  the  underlying  secret  of  economy  is, 
that  it  takes  just  so  much  strength  (mental  and 
physical)  to  accomplish  any  purpose.  Do  it  this 
or  that  way,  the  balance  sheet  exhibits  the  same 
ultimate  figures  —  in  the  relative  sense.  The 
general  tendency  of  modern  systems  of  produc- 
tion might  show,  in  self-evident  tendencies  toward 
shoddiness,  that  they  only  expedite  production, 
but  are  anything  but  "cheap  in  operation."  The 
same  obvious  evidence  to  the  contrary  shows 
here  as  the  fictitious  economy  of  democracy 
reveals  itself.  A  democracy  pays  its  president 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  year  :  another  nation 
gives  its  king  a  million.  The  democracy  is 
cheaper — nothing  surer,  Compare  a  "  low  priced  " 
article  of  todc^y  with  the  "same  relative  class  of 
goods"  made  before  "machinery"  was  used  and 
—  well,  the  price  is  identical.  But  try  to  get 
something  better,  better  appearing  and  wearing, 
and  one  is  almost  staggered  at  the  contrast  —  we 
pay  so  dear  for  real  values.     In  other  words,  the 
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huge  industrial  plant,  with  its  wide  field  of  oper- 
ation—  its  world's  markets  —  also  has  its  boom- 
erang, like  the  big,  tolerant,  generous  Republic  of 
America,  In  fact,  even  the  little  schoolhouse  on 
the  hill  when  swelled  beyond  its  original  foun- 
dations, is  apt  to  topple  a  bit.  When  it  costs 
more  to  educate  the  citizen  in  a  "  public  school  " 
than  in  a  "private  affair";  when  it  costs  more  to 
educate  another  in  a  university,  per  year,  than 
he  is  apt  to  earn  in  real  life  per  year  ;  when  a 
democracy  (or  Republic)  wrests  more  from  the 
people  in  taxes  than  kings  take  in  "the  forced 
tithe  "  ;  when  the  industrial  system  of  today  costs 
more  to  produce  than  the  simpler  ways  :  it  is 
time  for  "  social  unrest."  That  it  is  also  time 
for  the  use  of  precise  terms  and  not  socialistic  — 
or  near-socialistic  symbols  of  babel  —  is  perhaps 
also  true,  Morality  and  economics  are  not  syn- 
onyms, an  expropriated  proletariat  is  fuddle. 
Special  interest  and  special  privilege  are  terms 
of  irony  —  like  the  labor-saving  device  —  like 
democracy.  This  is  a  Republic,  so-called  in  the 
Constitution.  "  Government,"  as  a  philosopher 
has  said,  "is  either  Oligarchic  or  Despotic."  It 
is  always  "The  Rule  of  the  Few,"  for  ruin  or  for 
good.  Democracy  is  of  another  realm — at  the  base 
of  a  rainbow,  beside  the  problematic  pot  of  gold. 
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N  the  ultimate  analysis  there  is  little 
difference  between  public  slavery 
and  private  slavery,  public  owner- 
ship and  private  ownership.  There 
are  no  differences  among  the  differ- 
ent prices  paid,  excepting  in  words, 
for  service  :  whether  the  price  is  called  wages, 
salary,  price  or  perquisite.  More  "  business  men  " 
fail  than  there  are  "  wage-earners  "  in  the  alms- 
house. The  "  employer  "  more  often  has  greater 
difficulty  in  getting  his  price,  or  money  either, 
than  the  "  wage "  earner.  I  know  a  man  who 
went  "  bug  house  "  in  trying  to  tell  the  difference 
between  independence  and  liberty.  He  lost  both. 
Another  I  knew  who  became  a  public  nuisance 
because  he  would  show  a  community  he  could 
make  a  man  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  We  Americans 
appear  to  feel  we  are  bound  by  and  beholden  to 
a  great  industrial  and  transportation  system,  so 
"  gigantic,  overawing  and  complicated  "  that  none 
may  either  "get  away  from  it  or  understand"  — 
still,  "  It  must  be  regulated  !  "  But  by  whom  ? 
Surely  not  by  editors  of  the  press  and  politicians. 
Even  the  everyday  "'  business  man  "  is  about  to 
confess  he  "  gives  it  up."  More  than  one  "  manu- 
facturer "  has  turned  himself  over  to  "scientific" 
business  in  order  to  "  extricate  himself,  and  that 
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he  may  turn  his  attention  to  the  particular  service 
"  his  plant "  and  talents  fit  him. 

It  is  time  the  laborer,  editor,  socialist,  politician 
and  salesman  took  the  same  tack  —  each  search- 
ing self  in  order  to  know  just  what  each  is  worth 
to  a  "  Society  "  that  is  not  sodden  with  shoddy 
ideals.  Our  schools  should  cease  to  over-culture 
(self)  appreciation.  For  we  approach  the  age  of 
a  true  specialization  —  not  the  era  of  ultra  con- 
centration of  all  kinds  of  pups  in  one  kennel  — 
the  ultra  individualistic  age  being  in  front,  not 
behind. 

COUNTRY  like  America,  rich  in  ma- 
terial resources  and  wealthy  in  the 
genius  of  its  people,  so  soon  as  it  is 
exploited,  is  sure  to  evolve  the  ex- 
traordinary individual.  That  which 
holds  the  public  attention  most  persistently  is  apt 
to  become  the  dominant  factor  in  evolving  these 
individuals.  Constant  reversion  to  "  the  Church  " 
and  its  persistence  in  growth  has  given  the  world 
several  splendid  flowering  seasons  among  the  fine 
arts.  This  was  not  the  intention  of  either  the 
people  or  "  the  Church,"  but  it  so  happened  each 
time  artists  vied  with  one  another,  that  the  Deity 
should  have  the  best ;  the  people  paid  ;  and  "  the 
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Church"  thus  indirectly  cultivated  the  fine  arts  — 
rarely  by  direction.  With  us  it  has  all  been  for 
an  easement  of  mundane  and  material  condition. 
Machinery  was  accepted  as  "  labor-saving  "  and 
a  quick  way  of  getting  the  good  out  of  life.  We 
went  about  the  business  with  hammer,  tongs  and 
steam  power.  Competition,  healthful  in  its  wayi 
led  to  ruination  and  spoliation.  Nothing  short  of 
leadership,  genius  or  extraordinary  executive 
power  concentrated  in  the  individual  could  pos- 
sibly have  saved  the  situation — prevented  the 
industrial  mob,  bent  on  peacefully  looting  the 
universe,  from  coming  to  financial  and  industrial 
ruin  —  thereby  destroying  that  which  it  held 
dearest  —  material  well  being.  It  was  thus  "  the 
Trust "  came.  At  one  time  people  stoned  the 
church  windows,  white  washed  its  frescoes  and 
pulled  down  its  statuary  "  because  these  corrupted 
religion  and  morals."  Captains  of  industry  and 
finance  are  neither  angels  nor  works  of  art,  more 
is  the  pity  ;  but  it  is  debatable  whether  they  are 
as  wicked  as  represented,  or  any  worse  than  they 
should  be.  Pulling  them  down  now  doesn't 
prove  anything,  nor  does  it  mean  they  will  stay 
pulled,  for  they  are  not  artifices,  but  like  the 
people,  shall  ever  be  accounted  with. 
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